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ABSTRACT 


Transmediatization 
A New Paradigm for Canadian Anglican Liturgy 
and Worship 


by 
Elizabeth Ann Green 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentors 


Dr. Thomas E. Boomershine, PhD 
Dr. Lisa M. Hess, PhD 


‘The purpose of this project was to explore and develop a new or alternative approach to 
Anglican worship at St. Giles Anglican Church in Barrie Ontario. By eliminating the use 
of printed words that are either read silently or aloud, and replacing them with biblical 
storytelling and the use of digital media, the phenomenology of “transmediatization” was 
explored as a means in which to deepen the meaning of the worship experience for 
members of St. Giles Anglican Church, and to consider its validity toward Anglican 


liturgical renewal in our present post-literate digital culture. 
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BCP (The Anglican) Book of Common Prayer (Canada, 1962) 


BAS The Book of Alternative Services of the Anglican Church of Canada 


INTRODUCTION 


Anglican Liturgy and Worship have always been centred on the Church’s praise 
and adoration of the Triune God and of communicating the Good News of Jesus Christ. 
Everything that Anglicans say, sing, or do in worship is a means of communication with 
God and with others. Relating and communicating with God and with others in a 
congregation is what Anglican worship is primarily all about. However, communication 
in Anglican worship is also generated through its traditional medium for worship which, 
for centuries, has been the medium of print. The inception of Anglican worship coincided 
with the beginning of print technology, and the subsequent emergence of literate, print 
culture. The King James Bible, along with the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, were 
made possible due to the expansion of print technology throughout Europe in the 
sixteenth century. Since the dawn of Anglicanism in sixteenth-century Europe, Anglican 
liturgies have undergone numerous changes and revisions in an effort to better relate to 
and communicate with each successive generation. What has been far less subject to 
change is the primary medium for Anglican worship. Newer Prayer Books and Biblical 
translations have replaced older books, and printed service leaflets are often used as 
supplements to the Prayer Books. To this day print media remains the predominant 
medium for Anglican worship and therefore tethers present day Anglicans to their 


historical identity as being “people of the book.” 
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The problem now facing the Anglican Church is that most, if not all, of Western 


society has moved on from being a literate, print based culture, to now being a post- 
literate, digital culture. The term “post-literate” in no way implies that people are no 
longer reading. They are. However the means, modes, and methods for communication 
have transitioned from print media to digital media. Digital technology avails us with all 
kinds of new and alternative ways to communicate and to process and gather information. 
Therefore, the purpose of this inquiry has been to explore what meaning or impact it may 
have for a small Anglican church to change, or “transmediatize”, its liturgical media from 
off of the printed page, and replace it with both oral and digital means of communication. 

Chapter One provides an introduction to St. Giles Anglican Church in Barrie, 
Ontario, in Canada. St. Giles served as the ministry field and congregational focus in 
completing this doctoral research. Some historical background information is provided in 
relation to some of the ways oral and electronic communications have previously been 
experienced by some members in the congregation. Therefore, it was important to gain a 
thorough understanding of my congregation’s past in order that I might glean a clear 
understanding of the research findings. This type of undertaking had to include being 
sensitive to the pastoral needs of others, and not at the expense or exclusion of those who 
for whom I serve and ministers. 

The main focus of Chapter Two is with regard to the oral practice of telling: 
Scripture by heart and the impact that Biblical storytelling has had in the parish of St. 
Giles. Here the reader will be introduced to Biblical Performance Criticism which 
concems the various dynamics for how best to learn, to tell, and to teach Scripture by 


heart. The inaugural Vision of Ezekiel serves as an example taken from the Old 
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Testament (Ezek. 1:26-2:1) and the Parable of the Good Samaritan serves as an example 


from the New Testament (Luke 10:25-37). The intent of this chapter is to show that by 
implementing the methods for doing Biblical Performance Criticism, worship leaders will 
be equipped and empowered to tell Scripture by heart in worship as well as to teach, 
enable and include church members in telling Scripture by heart. 

Chapter Three considers both the communicative and creative developments for 
Anglican worship and spiritual formation in the history of Anglicanism. The emphasis of 
this chapter is to show the continuity between traditional Anglican worship. The first 
Anglican liturgies were developed using the former predominant mode of print 
technology. Today liturgical communication for Anglican worship can include the oral 
transmission of Scripture with digital technology. The reader will become aware of some 
of the ways in which traditional Anglican worship and spiritual formation have been 
influenced by print technology and thus largely have contributed to the inherent identity 
of Anglicanism. Therefore Anglican worship and spiritual formation that is inclusive of 
the primary mode of communication in any era, does not compromise the Anglican 
liturgical identity or tradition, rather it will enable Anglican worship to become more 
meaningful and relevant for present and future generations. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is founded on the notion that God is a God of 
relations and of communication. Chapter Four looks at some of the theological 
foundations concerning the ways on which the Triune God relates and communicates 
with humanity and with all of creation. It takes into account that ultimately, the Godhead 
is a God of mystery and that the communication between God and people in worship is 


part of that same mystery. As well, this chapter addresses some of the ways in which 


communication may have a direct impact on how Anglicans experience God and their 
worship of God. When worship has been transmediatized , away from the printed page, 
the dynamics of worship change through new forms of liturgical communication that 
celebrate all that is known and unknown about God’s communication with us. 

Chapter Five presents a wider, more thorough discussion on the theory of 
transmediatization. It also relates the theory of transmediatization with the theory of 
differentiated instruction; a theory which is regularly applied in education. The point of 
this chapter is to show that how worship is communicated, significantly impacts that way 
congregations, and individual members experience worship. For some, the traditional 
medium of print appeals to their intellect as well as to their sense of familiarity. However 
in today’s society which is immersed in digital technology and communication, reading 
from the printed page no longer carries the same meaning as it once did. By 
implementing the theories of transmediatization along with differentiated instruction 
reveals a strong theoretical basis for Anglican liturgical renewal in post-literate, digital 
culture. 

The sixth chapter of this document contains all the findings, observations, data 
analysis as well as further recommendations in relation to the research that was 
conducted at St. Giles Anglican Church. Through their shared exploration in 
transmediatized Anglican worship, the people of St. Giles, together with their priest and 
doctoral candidate, have found that the ways in which Anglican liturgy is communicated, 
directly impacts the meaning and relevance of the worship experience for those in the 


congregation. Based on these and other findings, the contents contained in this document 
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will successfully affirm and support the case for transmediatization as a new paradigm in 


communication for Canadian Anglican liturgy and worship. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This work began from the perspective of an Anglican priest in the Diocese of 
Toronto who is now the Incumbent for St. Giles Anglican Church in Barrie Ontario. 
Located an hour north of Toronto, St. Giles is a modest sized church with an average 
Sunday attendance of about forty-five. The majority of the members are senior citizens. 

St. Giles was originally built in 1955 to serve as a meeting hall, as an extension of 
Trinity Anglican Church, located in downtown Barrie. In 1957, St. Giles was consecrated 
and became its own parish community for the east end of Barrie. Because it was 
consecrated in the late 1950’s, St. Giles is not a “heritage” building or “traditional” 
Anglican Church. It has a relatively plain worship space, with clear windows and a 
limited amount of “church furniture” in the sanctuary. 

The previous Incumbent of St. Giles introduced power point and other basic 
technology into the service. Sunday morning at St. Giles used to include two services: 
one traditional, the other contemporary. Like so many other churches, St. Giles is 
struggling in a time when church membership is in decline. The people and congregation 
of St. Giles are open to exploring new ministry and have supported their rector in 
pursuing new forms of liturgical ministry. As the Incumbent of St. Giles, it was this 
scholar’s hope and intent to explore, by way of biblical storytelling and digital media, the 


possibilities for the revitalization of Anglican worship in the parish. The purpose of the 
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research was to discover what the impact might be if a small Anglican community were 


to change its use of media for facilitating worship. 

St. Giles Anglican Church is one of five Anglican Churches in Barrie, Ontario. 
The City of Barrie and St. Giles Anglican Church are in the Anglican Diocese of 
Toronto. Founded in 1839, the Anglican Diocese of Toronto has the highest population of 
all of the 30 dioceses in the Anglican Church of Canada. Its geographical area extends 
over 26, 000 square kilometres and from Mississauga to Brighton, and as far north as 
Haliburton. There are approximately 216 congregations in 188 parishes within the 
Diocese of Toronto.’ As a consequence of its geographical size and population, the 
Diocese of Toronto is divided into four Episcopal areas; each area with its own Area 
Bishop, and the Diocesan Bishop who oversees all parishes, area bishops and clergy, 
serving in the Diocese of Toronto. 

Parishes always undergo some major changes when there is a change in 
leadership. St. Giles is certainly no exception. Long-time parishioners with long lasting 
memories tell of some of those changes. The biggest, most recent change in the life and 
history of St. Giles happened on January 9th, 2011, when this scholar began her ministry 
as their new Incumbent priest. Generally speaking, in the Diocese of Toronto, 
Incumbencies are held for a minimum of 5 years and a maximum of between 10 and 15 
years. St. Giles is this scholar’s second Incumbency. Prior to moving to Barrie she served 
for nearly 5 years in a small rural parish east of Peterborough Ontario. 

When this scholar applied for St. Giles, she saw a small Anglican Church 


struggling with many of the same issues that most parishes are confronted with: depleting 


' “Profile of the Diocese of Toronto”, accessed December 3, 2015, 
hitp://www.toronto.anglican.ca/about-the-diocese/profile-of-the-diocesey. 


funds and resources and decline in parish membership. But she also saw a parish with 
hope and with the potential for growth and sustainability. 

Since it was consecrated in 1957 St. Giles has always been a “Shepherding Size”, or 
“pastoral sized parish”.” At present there are about 70 on our parish list; 50 of whom are 
regular, active members. 

In her first year serving as the Incumbent for St. Giles, this scholar learned from. 
several of St. Giles’s matriarchs that before the previous Incumbent arrived at St. Giles 
14 years ago, St. Giles had a vibrant music program, and at one time, also had a 
“Liturgical Drama Guild”. She discovered through conversations with parish elders as 
well as from photo albums and other archived items at St. Giles, that in the 1970's, 
1980°s and in the early 1990’s, St. Giles was a congregation that embraced creative 
worship and liturgical drama. 

In the time when St. Giles was at its peak in terms of congregational membership 
and programs, there was a parishioner, who before she became ill and passed away. was a 
drama teacher. The matriarchs and patriarchs at St. Giles have shared fond stories and 
memories of when this woman involved the entire congregation in biblical, liturgical 
drama. The favoured memory that has been shared is when this former parishioner and 
drama teacher had planned an event when everyone came to Sunday worship dressed for 
a formal wedding. The men wore suits or tuxedos, and the women wore hats, gloves and 
dresses. Then with the help of some parish members she led them in an interactive story 


experience of the Wedding at Cana (John 2:1-11). Following worship, everyone then 


* Israel Galindo, The Hidden Lives of Congregations: Discerning Church Dynamics (Herndon: 
The Alban Institute, 2004), 81. 


shared in a Mediterranean pot luck lunch that was representative of what Jesus and the 
other wedding guests in the Gospel story may have eaten at the wedding at Cana. 

When the previous Incumbent for St. Giles arrived in 1998, many of the 
parishioners who were part of that lively era at St. Giles chose to leave the parish. The 
members who joined in the time that followed, had no knowledge or experience of the 
drama, music and creativity that had once been an authentic part of St. Giles’s life and 
ministry. In these last five years the matriarchs and patriarchs at St. Giles have shared this 
and other stories from that time, as they remember when new forms of creativity in 
worship were warmly welcomed and appreciated. When the former Incumbent arrived, 
he fired the music director, cancelled the choir and unplugged the Drama Guild so to 
“save money, and to customize St. Giles to his personal liking and ability.” This scholar 
was told that when he had made these decisions and implemented them, more than half of 
St. Giles members chose to leave the parish and worship elsewhere. As a result, he 
eventually recruited some new parishioners who were willing to conform and support his 
tninistry and way of doing things. 

Early in her ministry, this scholar’s understanding of St. Giles was that it was a 
parish that was open to creativity and trying new things. Thus in her first year of ministry 
at St. Giles this scholar was eager to explore and develop a ministry of biblical 
storytelling. Given their history with liturgical drama, this scholar wondered if members 
of the congregation would be open to hearing Scripture that has been internalized and 
therefore can told by heart. Once this priest and scholar began to educate the 
congregation through workshops and sermons, Biblical storytelling has become a 


cherished ministry at St. Giles, with approximately ten parishioners who tell on a fairly 
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regular basis. St. Giles is the only Anglican Church in Barrie where Biblical storytelling 


occurs regularly in Sunday worship. Though the Biblical storytelling ministry has not 
grown in leaps and bounds it is a main fixture of worship at St. Giles. 

When this priest and scholar arrived at St. Giles in 2011, the Order of Service was 
provided to the congregation through the use of an old electronic power-point system that 
was operated by a volunteer. As is so often the case, when parishes transition between 
clergy, many of the people who had led long time ministries with the former Incumbent, 
step down from those ministries. The ministry of power-point was no exception. The 
person who had volunteered to create and organize most of the power point presentations 
at St. Giles, after nearly 12 years, decided to retire from that ministry when this scholar 
first arrived. Others had been asked to step in and take over this ministry but no one 
agreed to do it. Either people were not interested, did not want to make the commitment, 
or simply felt they were not qualified to run the technology. Thus, and to the 
disappointment of many in the congregation, the use of the power point was suspended 
early on when this scholar first arrived at St. Giles. After the few times that the power 
point was able to be used, the projector and laptop both fizzled and died. The electronic 
equipment was very well worn and was purchased second hand when they were first 
brought to St. Giles. In 2012 funds were raised to replace the old system with a new 
digital audiovisual system. 

As this scholar grew and continued on as the parish priest for St. Giles, she 
wondered what the impact might be, if worship were to combine biblical storytelling and 
audiovisual digital technology. Given St, Giles’s history with liturgical drama and 


electronic power-point this scholar identified a possible field of study and for doing 


ll 


doctoral research that would explore the various dimensions of people’s experience of 
worship when it has been transmediatized from paper to oral Biblical storytelling and 
with the use of a fully upgraded audiovisual system. The following chapters contained in 
this document will show that transmediatized worship not only enables worship to be 
experienced as more meaningful and relevant, but that it is also in continuity with the 


tradition of the Anglican Church, 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In order to properly transmediatize scripture from out of the book, off the printed 
page and on to the event of an oral performance, it is important that the storyteller adhere 
to the methods for story learning and performance. The following chapter aims to provide 
the biblical foundations for this portion of this scholar’s doctoral research project that 
specifically deals with biblical storytelling and the process for learning, internalizing and 
telling biblical stories. The two biblical stories that are included in this chapter are The 
Jnaugural Vision of Ezekiel (Ezek.1:26-2:1), and The Good Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37). 
‘These stories were told by this scholar during two separate storytelling workshops prior 
to the start of her research project at St. Giles. 

It is common in the Anglican tradition for scripture to be read aloud off the 
printed page. In contrast, what this work seeks to demonstrate is that when Scripture is. 
learned, internalized, and told by heart, the embodied experience and depth of meaning 
that comes with telling, rather than reading scripture, invites the teller and the listener 
into a deeper connection with the living word of God. When the printing press was 
invented by Gutenberg in the 1450’s, Christians were eventually given full access to Holy 
Scripture, something they never had before. In the years prior to Gutenberg’s invention, 


the majority of Christians were only able to listen to Scripture read aloud in church. 
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When the printed book of the Bible was suddenly made available to anyone who 


could afford to buy a copy, new and lasting assumptions emerged. In the five hundred or 
so years since the printing press first revolutionized print communication for the masses, 
the idea of the Bible being a single, printed composition became the norm. It began to be 
understood as being fixed and unchanging in its literary style and content.' Since the time 
when literacy became the predominate means for communication, education and 
information, most Anglicans have either forgotten or are unaware that the Bible is not a 
printed, English document, but rather is a collection of ancient texts that were 
internalized and told by heart from generation to generation.” This is what biblical 
storytelling is: learning, internalizing and telling scripture by heart. 

Biblical Performance Criticism is the scholarly method for learning and telling biblical 
stories as they were first composed and recorded. It is a fundamental change in approach 
from print to oral medium and that has major implications for biblical studies and 
interpretation? 

Most people seem to be unaware of the fact that the earliest contents of both the 
Hebrew Bible and New Testament were transmitted orally, long before reading and 
writing became the norm. Indeed, biblical history can be traced back 2500 years prior to 
its becoming a book." Biblical storytelling is, therefore, a re-emergence of 


communicating the Bible orally in this present time. People who tell biblical stories learn 


' Holly E. Hearon and Philip Ruge-Jones, eds. The Bible in Ancient and Modern Media (Oregon: 
Cascade Books, 2009), 4. 


? Ibid. 


* Thid., 88. See also J.A. Loubser, Orality and Manuscript Culture in the Bible (Stellenbosch, 
South Africa: Sun, 2007). 


*Tbid., 5. 
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and internalize scripture by heart and then communicate them by way of a storytelling 


performance. It is a radical departure from the historic, literary tradition of reading 
scripture either silently or aloud. It is also radically inclusive: anyone who has the desire 
to do so can learn and tell a biblical story. It is not something that is designated or limited 
to clergy or selected laity. In order to learn and tell a Biblical story four fundamental 
steps need to be taken. The first is to arrange the story into episodes. The second is to 
gain a good understanding of the story’s content. The third step is to internalize the words 
of the story, and fourth is to allow oneself approximately four to six weeks to be fully 
immersed in the story; to “marinate” in the story, so to speak. These four elements 
combined elevate the ancient texts from off the printed page and bring them into the fore 
of new hermeneutical interpretation. 

Hermeneutics is the branch of knowledge which focuses on Biblical interpretation. 
It is the foundation for anyone committed to further developing the art and discipline of 
biblical storytelling. In order to preserve the authenticity of the ancient text, the teller 
needs to bring an awareness or understanding to their performance. This involves how the 
story was originally performed, how it sounded, the historical and cultural context in 
which the story was originally told, as well as of the original audience for whom the story 
was first composed and performed. Biblical performance criticism considers both ancient 
and contemporary materials for performance and biblical interpretation. Students and 
scholars of Biblical Performance Criticism apply both ancient and modern methods of 
interpretation that are essential to good biblical storytelling. Storytelling and biblical 
performance criticism add a deep and until recently, an uncharted dimension to biblical 


interpretation. 
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This scholar is a biblical storyteller and a student of biblical performance criticism. 


She is also a pastor and parish priest who spends much of her time exploring how the 
scriptures can be made relevant and meaningful when the Church is in rapid decline. 
Based on her experience as a biblical storyteller, as well as noting the impact that 
witnessing biblical storytelling has made on some of her parishioners, this scholar is 
convinced that biblical storytelling is a significant means for deepening the relevance and 
meaning of Anglican worship. It offers new insights into biblical interpretation and. 
enlivens the overall experience in how Anglicans hear and approach scripture. 

Later in this document the project analysis will confirm that when scripture is 
internalized and told by heart, biblical stories come alive and people experience and find 
meaning in ways that reading scripture does not do. When biblical stories are 
internalized and told by heart, insights and connections are often revealed between the 
many and various stories contained in the Bible. Granted the same or similar connections 
can be made when reading or studying scripture. However, what is lacking in the 
approach of reading scripture is the benefit that comes with the personal experience of the 
storytelling event. 

Storytelling allows both the teller and the listener to experience the stories in 
ways that are more intimate, inclusive and ‘alive’. This dynamic is due to the fact the 
sacred stories are heard and communicated through the whole person of the teller, 
without the underlining restrictions or limitations that are often assumed when scripture is 
read in church. When asked about her response to biblical storytelling at St. Giles, one 
parishioner remarked that one of the things she enjoys most about biblical storytelling are 


the expressions, gestures and animation that are part of the storytelling performance. 
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Another parishioner also shared that when the biblical stories are told rather than read, 


she experiences scripture as being far more meaningful because she is able to better 
understand the story when it is told. She went on to say that biblical storytelling feels 
much more personal and because anyone is welcome to tell a biblical story at St. Giles. 
The congregation feels more connected through a raised level of parishioners’ 
participation in worship. Other members of St. Giles have said that when scripture is read 
in its traditional form, it is experienced as being ‘boring’. According to their feedback, 
people lose focus and do not listen in the same way as when a story is told by heart. In 
the sixth chapter contained in this document, the research will confirm that when the 
biblical stories are experienced as being alive, personal, and inclusive. It deepens the 
level of meaning and enables parishioners to grow in their Christian faith. 

Biblical storytelling as a means to empower or transform Christians in their faith 
is an ongoing discovery that is flourishing even in small churches. On December the 15th 
2013 the parishioners of St. Giles who tell biblical stories presented a service of Stories 
and Carols. Rather than the traditional service of Lessons and Carols, when the lessons 
are read, ten people told biblical stories. Approximately 80 people were present in the 
congregation. The feedback from the congregation was very positive. Many reported that 
they had heard the old familiar stories in new, fresh and surprising ways. When asked, the 
storytellers shared their evaluation of the experience; all agreed that learning, 
internalizing and telling the stories by heart strengthened them in their faith and enabled 
them to grow personally through their experience of a closer, more intimate relationship 
with God. As Figure 1 shows, all of the storytellers at St. Giles found it easy to learn and 


internalize the story. Likewise Figure 1 shows that most of the Biblical storytellers at St. 
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Giles would tell another Biblical story. The parishioners who said they would not like to 
tell another Biblical story found that it was too difficult due to their age as well as time 


constraints for learning, internalizing time and telling Scripture by heart. 


| Would you tell another biblical story? 





Difficult | 9 ggq% | | 
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Though it is impossible to know for certain how the original audiences first 
responded to the many and various stories in scripture, biblical storytelling and 
performance criticism does provide a new hermeneutic and a solid means by which we 
can understand the power and sway of the stories for the audiences of antiquity. By 
gaining a better, clearer understanding of how the stories emerged and were 
communicated in ancient times, means that they may be performed and interpreted. 
through a higher degree of contextual and hermeneutical authenticity. For example, let’s 
consider The Inaugural Vision of Ezekiel (Ezek,1:1-28) and the parable of The Good 
Samaritan in the Gospel of Luke (10:25-37) and how both stories convey 
communication between the human and the divine. 

It quickly becomes clear when looking at Luke’s Gospel, that the composer of this 
Gospel makes no reference to Ezekiel in the story of the Good Samaritan. There is no 


hint whatsoever that these two stories are connected to each other in any way. When the 
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Inaugural Vision of Ezekiel and the story of the Good Samaritan are approached side by 


side on the written page they seem randomly placed with no real or obvious connection. 
However, it has been this scholar’s experience that when these two stories are learned 
and told together, they reveal surprising connections. In her own experience of telling 
these passages in Biblical Storytelling workshops, this scholar found that when these 
stories are learned and told together, they have the potential to invite present day 
audiences into new experiences and insights in relation to communication with God and 
with others. 

However, before a biblical story is told, it is crucial that the tellers commit 
themselves to gaining a sufficient understanding of the cultural, historical, and exegetical 
context of the story, as well as acquiring some knowledge of why and for whom the text 
or story was first composed. What follows in this chapter may be more information than 
what is needed for the average storyteller to perform a biblical story well. However it will 
outline the importance of understanding the story’s context and how it impacts the 


hermeneutics of the story in relation to the authenticity of the story performance. 


Ezekiel’s Inaugural Vision Ezekiel 1:26-2:1 
The late Walter Wink, a leading biblical scholar and theologian for 
Progressive Christianity describes the inauguration as “the heart” of Ezekiel’s vision.* 


What follows, is the first inaugural vision of Ezekiel that has been broken down into 


episodes for the purpose of learning to tell it for a live audience. 


* Walter Wink, The Human Being: Jesus and the Enigma of the Son of the Man (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2002), 25. 
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Above the dome over their heads there was something like a throne, 
in appearance like sapphire; and seated above the likeness of a throne was 
something that seemed like a human form. 

Upwards from what appeared like the loins I saw something like gleaming amber, 
something that looked like fire enclosed all round; and downwards from 
what looked like the loins I saw something that looked like fire, 
and there was a splendour all round. 

Like the bow in a cloud on a rainy day, 
such was the appearance of the splendour all round. 

This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lorb. 

When I saw it, I fell on my face, 
and I heard the voice of someone speaking. He said to me: O mortal, stand 
up on your feet, and I will speak with you. 

Episodes of a biblical story are usually linked between two or three sentences that 
include repetitive words which deal with a common theme or subject matter. In the first 
episode of this passage, the metaphorical use of the word “like” appears three times. The 
word “throne” appears twice. The repetition of these words form to create the first 
episode, as it describes what is appearing to Ezekiel. In the second episode the word “like” 
is included five times. The word “fire” is also included twice. The word “something” 
occurs three times. “Appearance” happens twice in the third episode. The phrase 
“splendour all around” occurs in both the second and third episode. This episode is tied 
together by what Ezekiel saw when he looked upward and downward . In the fourth 
episode, Ezekiel falls. He hears someone speaking, and it is the YHWH who then speaks 


in this episode for the first time, when he says, “O mortal, stand up on your feet, and I 
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will speak with you.” Any word or phrase that is repeated in a story is referred to as a 
verbal thread.® 

Verbal threads in this story are what Ezekiel sees and hears. His description 
of what he sees and hears provide the link which connects these three episodes. Breaking 
down and learning the biblical story into episodes not only helps to reveal the overall 
structure of the story. This process also helps to enable the memory of the teller. Verbal 
threads aid the teller, as they shed light on the pattern of ideas that were first conveyed by 
the original storyteller. Learning a story in episodes is the first step in telling a biblical 
story by heart. Regardless of the length of the story, learning a story in episodes in order 
to identify repeated words, themes, and associations, enables better internalization and 
mnemonic recail. The next step in the process for learning to tell a biblical story is to gain 
a good exegetical understanding of the story’s content, and the historic context in which 


the story emerged. 

The story of the prophet Ezekiel begins in an ancient time of devastation and 
deportation when he, along with thousands of other Judeans and Jerusalemites, were 
exiled from their homeland in the sixth century BCE. The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel is 
self-described as the words of Ezekiel ben-Buzi, a priest living in exile in the city of 
Babylon between 593 and 571 BCE.” In the year 605 BCE, under the rule of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonians defeated the Egyptians. The Egyptians had joined 
forces with the great Assyrian Empire, which the Babylonians defeated and destroyed 


between 614 and 609 BCE. Such military victories established Babylon as the leading 


© Thomas Boomershine, Story Journey: An Invitation to the Gospel as Storytelling (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1988), 207. 


7 Joseph Bleinkinsopp, A History of Prophecy in Israel (Philadelphia: John Knox Press, 1996), 8. 
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political power in Syria-Palestine, including the territory of Judah.* Eventually the 


Judeans rebelled. In effort to defuse the Judeans from organizing toward rebellion, the 
Babylonians escalated their response by sending the Judeans into exile. The exile 
occurred in two phases, each approximately a decade apart. The trauma of exile and its 
cultural and religious implications provided the context in which Ezekiel’s audiences first 
heard his prophecies. Marc Z. Brettler, who is a contributor and associate editor for The 
New Oxford Annotated Bible explains: 

The Babylonians besieged Jerusalem under Jehoiakim, who died before Jerusalem 

fell in 597. When the Babylonians took over the city, his son, Jehoiachin, along 

with most of the Judean ruling class, was exiled to Babylon. The Babylonians 
installed a puppet king, Zedekiah; when he, too, attempted to rebel, the 

Babylonians destroyed Jerusalem and the Temple, deposed the rest of the rulers, 

and exiled much of the population to Babylon in 586. 

Ezekiel, along with other priests, government officials and skilled workers were 
among the first group of exiles taken to Babylonia in 597 BCE.'° In his treatment of 
symbolic thinking in the Book of Ezekiel, notable Old Testament scholar, Dale. F. 
Lauderville describes how Ezekiel settled in an agricultural region along the River 
Chebar near the city of Nippur.!! During the time when Ezekiel was sent into exile, the 


temple of Enlil, the king of the gods, was located in Nippur and thus rendered it the most 


important city in Babyton.'? During the late seventh and sixth century BCE Nippur was 


§ Michael D. Coogan, Brettler, Newsom, Perkins, ed. The New Oxford Annotated Bible; NRSV 
(New York. Oxford University Press, 2001), 1180. 


* Thid. 


" Dale Lauderville, Spirit and Reason: The Embodied Character of Ezekiel’s Symbolic Thinking 
(Texas: Baylor University Press 2007), 55. 
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occupied by Assyrians who were said to uphold a strong military presence in the city and 
region of Nippur. 

The native population of Babylon was sparse during the centuries of Assyrian 
occupation. Lauderville explains this dimension of Ezekiel’s context: “in light of 
onomastic data gleaned from various cuneiform sources, it is possible that descendants of 
Israelite deportces in the eighth century had been relocated in the vicinity of Nippur.” ? 
When the Neo-Babylonian king Nabopolassar (625-605) regained Nippur and its 
surrounding area, it was in need of new inhabitants to cultivate the land and to rebuild 
various structures.'* Understanding the historical, socio-political, and religious 
background of Ezekiel is imperative to both the interpretation of the story and to the 
storytelling performance itself. In preparation for telling this story for a contemporary 
audience, the teller might begin by imagining what it was like to be Ezekiel. As part of 
the learning process, the storyteller might imagine being an ancient priest and leader of 
his people who were traumatized by their massive displacement into exile, and who were 
called by YHWH to discern their way forward through Ezekiel’s examples, teachings and 
visions.!* Acquiring a sound exegetical understanding of Ezekiel, or any biblical text 
informs the teller of the story’s wider context and therefore supports and strengthens the 
teller’s interpretation for biblical performance. 

In their writings on Ezekiel, well known Biblical Scholars and theologians such as 
Horace Hummel, Walter Wink and Dale Lauderville agree that in 593BCE, when Ezekiel 


was five years into exile, he received his prophetic calling near the River Chebar in 


" Thid. 56. 
"Ibid. 
' Thid. 
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Babylon.'® Ezekiel’s first vision includes the appearance of a storm cloud, as well as four 


living creatures who, though very bizarre in appearance, are the throne bearers for 
Yhwh.'” Lauderville notes that in Ezekiel’s vision, “each of the living creatures are 
“skybearers” (kusarikku figures that are human from the waist up and bull from the waist 
down) and each had four faces.””* According to Ezekiel’s vision he saw a crystalline slab, 
or dome above the heads of living creatures. Above the dome, over the heads of these 
strange living creatures, Ezekiel then describes seeing a sapphire throne upon which a 
human-like figure was seated, and who was ablaze with fire and electric glow. The vision 
was so awesome and filled with splendour that it caused Ezekiel to fall to the ground. In 
that moment, he heard Yhwh speak to him. In his book The Human Being: Jesus and the 
Enigma of the Son of the Man, Walter Wink explores “the son of the man” in the Jesus 
tradition and credits Ezekiel’s vision as an “inspired unity” within that tradition.'? Wink 
describes Ezek 1:26-2:1 as “one of the most understated visionary reports ever recounted. 
Ezekiel goes out of his way in order to stress, time and again, that he is doing the best he 
can to describe the indescribable””. Seen through the lens and light of biblical 


performance criticism, telling this portion of Ezekiel or even reading it out loud, may 


1 Horace Hummel, Ezekiel 1-20 Concordia Commentary (Missouri: Concordia Publishing House, 
2005), 20. Lauderville, Spirit and Reason, 56. Walter Wink, The Human Being: Jesus and the Enigma of 
the Son of the Man.(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), 30. 
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seem strange and otherworldly. The words and images that appear in Ezekiel are not 
generally found in most biblical narratives which is why sound exegetical consideration 
is necessary for interpreting how best to tell the story of Ezekiel. 

Hermeneutics, exegetical consideration and attention to the story’s patterns and 
details should be applied within the process of learning any biblical story. Telling this 
portion of Ezekiel aloud as a biblical story performed for an audience might seem 
analogous to trying to describe images from a dream, that when combined, the images 
make no rational sense whatsoever. It may feel, and sound like communicating science 
fiction or something unreal, beyond words. Words and phrases are but one aspect of 
interpreting a biblical passage such as Ezekiel or any other portion of scripture that is to 
be performed as a storytelling event for a live audience. Likewise, identifying the 
emotional aspects of a story is also central to the storytelling performance and 
interpretation. 

In order for Ezekiel to address and engage his audience with true meaning and 
authenticity, he had to tap into his own thoughts, feelings and actions so that he might 
successfully persuade the exiles to re-imagine their inherent identity and to resist 
assimilation into the culture of their Babylonian overlords.?! Vision and rhetoric were the 
two primary instruments by which Ezekiel had urged those living in exile to imagine a 
future in which “they would continue to be a people in covenant with Yhwh”.”? The 
Israelites lost everything in the exile, including the Temple. Given Ezekiel’s historical 


and political context as a priest and religious leader of his people, he assumed the 


*'Lauderville, Spirit and Reason, 1. 
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responsibility to assure his people that Yhwh had not abandoned them in a strange land 


and with no Temple.”? Ezekiel believed that idolatry was the cause of the exile because it 
had been committed repeatedly through the generations by the people of Israel and 
Judah.*Ezekiel maintained that the exile was a result of cause and effect. He condemned 
the Judahite popular piety that not only paid attention to deities other than Yhwh but also 
worshipped Yhwh in inappropriate ways”, 

Thus the call of Ezekiel came in order to persuade his rebellious exilic audience to 
get a new heart and a new spirit (Ezek.18:30-31) in order to gain a new standing place 
from which to understand the rationality of Yhwh’s governance in history”* The harsh 
exilic conditions in which Ezekiel’s audience were plagued with common feelings of 
hopelessness and despair also resulted in diminishment of faith among the Israelites. For 
many in Ezekiel’s traumatized exilic audience, the Yahwistic tradition was close to 
becoming meaningless*” It was Ezekiel’s powerful rhetoric, his experience of startling 
visions, and his bizarre ‘sign actions’ that equipped, motivated and empowered his 
audience to look “beyond appearances toward a deeper world order in which 
Yhwh was sovereign”™* 

When Ezekiel received his vision in his fifth year in exile, he understood his 


prophetic ministry as a divine call from Yhwh in order to restore and renew the exiles in 


33 Walter Wink, The Human Being, 25. 
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their covenant relationship with Yhwh. The Temple was no longer conditional to the 
ancient faith of the Israetites. Thus The Inaugural Vision of Ezekiel is at once both the 
sign and symbol of the exiles new relationship with Yhwh in which they were both 
purified and sanctified. 

Lauderville helpfully summarizes the purpose of Ezekiel the prophet in relation to 
his audience: 

Through his elaborate visions, Ezekiel tried to capture the exile’s attention and 

overwhelm them; through his sharp rhetoric, he startled them and provoked their 

resistance. Ezekiel tried to persuade the exiles to invest their entire selves in the 
covenant relationship, for their distinctiveness as a people and their integrity as 
individuals would lie in their mindfulness of Yhwh. Ezekiel emphasized that their 
whole hearted commitment to Yhwh would position them to be living symbols of 

Yhwh in the world. This symbolic function — and internal mindfulness with 

visible consequences ~ would be the key to their realizing their distinctiveness as 

a people, for this inner transformation would result in their making known 

through their very being that Yhwh was acting in the world and was present 

among them.” 

As Lauderville shows, as an ancient prophetic leader of his people, it fell to 
Ezekiel to interpret and communicate the will and purpose of YHWH to those suffering 
in exile. His prophetic message was that through the fullness of their experience, they 
were to become “living symbols” of God in the world. In Ezekiel’s first vision we begin 
from the standpoint of the Israelites’ hopelessness, defeat, and abandonment that Ezekiel 
transforms and communicates in to a story of survival, hope, faith and transformation. 
The ultimate goal for Ezekiel was to guide and direct his audience to change 
their innermost point of view concerning Yhwh. The common widespread belief among 


the exiles was that their one true God had punished them for their idolatrous ways by 


sending them into desolation and exile. Ezekiel’s Inaugural Vision came as a revelation 
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that Yhwh was not confined to the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Temple but can and does 


move wherever Yhwh chooses. 

Telling or reading aloud the initial vision of Ezekiel can come across as 
otherworldly and near impossible to comprehend. It’s a vision that at first glance might 
seem like a hallucination that is so far-fetched and over the top that the temptation for the 
teller may be to perform it that way. However, as with so many biblical stories there is a 
distinction between the ancient and contemporary meaning and interpretation of the story. 
Contemporary western culture generally interprets visions as hallucinations. In biblical 
times, however, visions were regarded as sources of information that ranked higher than 
other sources, because they revealed the inner essence of reality.°’ Hummel, Wink and 
Lauderville agree that Ezekiel’s vision was a relevant dimension for understanding to 
Jewish Mysticism.*! Because Ezekiel’s vision is so rich and multifaceted in its powerful 
symbolic images, it was customary for rabbis to only allow mature adults to have access 
to this portion of Ezekiel; and only in the company of the Elders.’ There is a saying often 
repeated in Jewish lore: 

Four Jewish mystics succeeded in ascending to heaven and viewing the divine 

throne chariot that Ezekiel describes. One went mad, one became a heretic, one 

died, and only Rabbi Akiba returned to his right mind.? 

These popular warnings suggest there was a profound respect for the raw psychic 
power of the spiritual world and that is engendered in this portion of Ezekiel. These 


ancient mystics recognized that these archetypal images and symbols were not just a 


°° Wink, The Human Being, 24. 
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manner of speaking, but that they were capable of transforming. or “unhinging” those 


who encounter them. Though Wink does not include biblical performance in his 
writings on Ezekiel, his treatment of the Inaugural Vision and the ancient cultural context 
surrounding it, does help in gaining an understanding as to how this story might be told 
today. 

The notion that words have power is common to many oral, tribal cultures. It is 
believed that words contain power in their meaning and in their potential to invoke or 
summon spirits. The notion that words contain spiritual power is also significant to 
biblical storytelling and performance criticism. When a person is telling a biblical story, 
the story, in essence, becomes animate. It becomes alive through the person of the teller, 
as the teller is empowered to carry and communicate the story to others. The spiritual 
power that can be experienced by way of learning, telling and hearing a biblical story is 
in the life of the story itself. It is found in the medium of the story which is the living 
person of the teller. The ancient word of God is revealed in the flesh of the teller and of 
the audience. Several of the biblical storytellers at St. Giles agree that telling a biblical 
story is a spiritual experience that empowers the teller to feel closer to the living presence 
of God. When the Inaugural Vision of Ezekiel is plainly read from the printed page it is 
probable that the authentic force of these ancient words will be missed or overlooked 
altogether. On the other hand when the Inaugural Vision of Ezekiel is learned, 
internalized, embodied and performed by heart, the spiritual power of these ancient words 


are tangible; the spiritual power they contain is experienced in the storytelling event. 
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The process of learning, internalizing and telling Biblical stories includes more 


than simply reciting words by memory, which is the third step in the process. The art and 
discipline of biblical storytelling requires the teller to become the human vessel of the 
story, as he or she embodies and communicates its content. It is impossible to know how 
Ezekiel communicated his vision; however when this scholar performed Ezekiel’s 
Inaugural Vision she was aware of how the words directed the actions of her body as well 
as her emotional responses to the story. This scholar best describes her experience of 
telling this portion of Ezekiel as something that felt ecstatic. She used gestures of looking 
up to heaven, as she attempted to see the story through the eyes of her imagination. She 
emphasized the splendour that was all around, as she told the story slowly as if trying to 
describe a dream. This scholar also became aware of the congruency between herself and 
Ezekiel, as she experienced the Spirit of God speaking to her through the words of 
prophet. Considering the details, images, nuances and power of Ezekiel’s Inaugural 
Vision, it is a story that is worthy of telling as it stirs the imagination toward visions of 
human and divine communication. 

When a Biblical story such as the Inaugural Vision of Ezekiel is told by heart and 
performed for an audience it is capable of enabling the congregation or audience to see, 
hear and speak with God in new and imaginative ways that perhaps were not previously 
considered. It is therefore recognized that Ezekiel was trying to communicate to his 
listeners the indescribable presence of Yhwh. with and among those in exile. Considering 
the powerful words and images he used to communicate his Vision, Ezekiel commanded 
the unwavering attention of his audience. Likewise, this scholar approached the story so 


that the power of each and every word and image would not be lost on her listeners. 
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In preparation for learning and telling Ezekiel’s Inaugural Vision this scholar 


approached the story with the same awe and wonder as if she were trying to describe a 
dream, In doing so she experienced the inherent rhythm of the story which seemed to be 
moderately slow in order that the strange and otherworldly details of the story would not 
be missed. The decision to teil this story with a moderate tempo resulted in a captive 
audience from the onset of her storytelling performance. Simply put, the challenge was to 
convey and tell the story with imaginative power and exegetical authenticity. 

The story of Ezekiel’s Vision is filled with awesome words and images that are 
shrouded in mystery. This scholar’s intention for her performance was to enable her 
audience to relate and identify with Ezekiel, who was so overwhelmed by his visionary 
experience of Yhwh and the throne, that he fell to the ground. At the moment Ezekiel 
collapsed, Yhwh spoke to him and Ezekiel knew he was in the presence of God. Yhwh’s 
communication is what made that possible. 

Thus by way of Yhwh’s divine communication, Ezekiel had been transformed 
through his vision, in the sacred presence of Yhwh . He was enabled and empowered to 
tell his Vision to those living in exile so that by the awesome story of his prophetic vision, 
Ezekiel led and inspired his exilic audience to adopt a “new heart” and a “new spirit” in 
their covenant with Yhwh, as well as upon their outlook toward a hopeful future and the 
saving promise of freedom. Likewise, it is possible that by replacing biblical reading with 
biblical storytelling in Anglican worship, worshipping participants will adopt a “new 
heart” and “a new spirit” with regard to their experience of hearing and telling scripture 


in worship. 
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The Parable of the Good Samaritan Luke:10-25-37 


Just as Ezekiel told his prophetic vision in order to restore a new heart and a new 
spirit within members of his audience in exile, the same may be said of Luke, and of 
Luke’s intention for including the parable of the Good Samaritan in his Gospel narrative. 
As discussed earlier, telling a biblical story by heart before an audience allows both the 
teller and the listener to experience the stories in ways that are enhanced and enlivened 
through the lively dynamics of a biblical storytelling performance. Storytelling opens 
possibilities for people of faith to be transformed through a deeper, more intimate 
encounter with the living Word of God.Before the story of the Good Samaritan can be 
performed by heart, the teller must first arrange the story in to episodes. 


Just then a lawyer stood up to test Jesus. 
‘Teacher,’ he said, ‘what must I do to inherit eternal life?’ 
He said to him, ‘What is written in the law? 
‘What do you read there?’ 
He answered, 
“You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, 
and with all your strength, 
and with all your mind; 
and your neighbour as yourself.” 


And he said to him, 
“You have given the right answer; 
do this, and you will live.” 
But wanting to justify himself, he asked Jesus, 
‘And who is my 
neighbour?’ 


Jesus replied, ‘A man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell into the hands of robbers, 
who stripped him, beat him, 
and went away, leaving him half dead. 
Now by chance a priest was going down that road; 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 
So likewise a Levite, when he came to the place 
and saw him, passed by on the other side, 
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But a Samaritan while travelling came near him; 

and when he saw him, 

he was moved with pity. 
He went to him 

and bandaged his wounds, 

having poured oil and wine on them, 

then he put him on his own animal, brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 
The next day he took out two denarii, gave them to the innkeeper, and said, 

“Take care of him; 

and when I come back, I will repay you whatever more you spend.” 


Which of these three, do you think, was a neighbour to the man 
who fell into the hands of the robbers?’ 

He said, 
‘The one who showed him mercy.’ 

Jesus said to him, ‘Go and do likewise.”** 

The episodes in this story provide the structure of the story. The first episode 
begins with the lawyer testing Jesus with a question. Rather than answer directly, Jesus 
responds with his own question put to the scribe. The scribe, or ‘law expert’, answers 
Jesus and then Jesus responds to his inquiry. The story unfolds as follows: the scribe asks 
what he must do to inherit eternal life? Jesus does not give an answer but replies with the 
question, “What about the law?” The scribe responds by reciting a portion of the Shema, 
which concludes with, “You must love God and your neighbour.” Then Jesus concludes 
with the promised statement, “If you do this, you will live.” This section of the dialogue 
opens and closes with “do” and “live” 26 

The structure of the second episode is the same as the first. However in this 


episode Jesus does not offer a direct answer but instead chooses to tell a story. He 


responds by telling the parable of the Good Samaritan. In his book Jesus, Through 


5 “GoTell Communications”, Luke 10:25-37, accessed October 2, 2013 
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Mediterranean Eyes, New Testament scholar Kenneth Bailey offers an historical and 
cultural lens through which to better appreciate this parable. He explains that in the 
Middle East bandits, or “robbers” are known to beat their victims only if they resist. It 
can be assumed that this man made such a mistake. Consequently he suffered a severe 
beating and was left naked and unconscious of the road from Jerusalem to Jericho.”?” 
Though the parable offers no direct indication, there is general agreement among biblical 
scholars that the wounded person in the ditch was understood by Luke’s audience to have 
been Judean.*8 

The second episode in the parable introduces the priest and the Levite. Luke’s 
audience would have identified these two characters as major temple authorities. The 
Jerusalem temple was served and managed by three classes of people. Priests made up 
the first class. The temple priests were “a hereditary guild and were known to be 
wealthy.”*? The Levites comprised the second class, and the third class was made up of 
layman who assisted with various duties in the life of the temple.“° The appearance of 
each temple representative is significant to the context, meaning and interpretation of the 
story. 

The parable begins with the priest, who is on his way down the mountain from 


Jerusalem, heading to Jericho. It is probable that first century priests lived in Jericho and 
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went to Jerusalem to serve a two-week stint in the temple." It is possible that when 
Luke’s audience first heard this parable, they imagined a priest traveling home after 
fulfilling his duties in the temple.” A Middle Eastern audience might also assume that 
the priest, who was wealthy, was traveling with an animal. With the aid of donkey, the 
priest could transport the man to help.” 

The wounded man in the ditch beside the road was stripped and unconscious. The 
unknown man’s condition presented the priest in the parable with a special problem. Had 
the victim on the roadside been obviously Judean, especially a law-abiding Judean, the 
priest would have been responsible to reach out and assist the wounded man. However, 
because the victim was naked and unconscious, there was no way for the priest to be sure 
of his identity. The priest in the parable was not even sure if the unknown man was alive. 
Rather than risk religious impurity by touching the unknown man the priest made the 
decision to pass by on the other side of the road. 

Luke’s audience would have understood that given the cultural and religious 
circumstances, passing by the unknown stranger was the preferred, most logical and most 
practical choice for the priest make. To do anything else would have severally 
compromised his role in the Temple.“ The Levite’s dilemma in the story is similar to the 
priest’s. The role of the Levites was to assist the priests in the temple. It is possible that 
the Levite in this story was aware that there was a priest ahead of him, and may have 


been that priest’s own assistant. Because the priest ranks higher authority than the Levite, 
*" Ibid. 
*” Thid. 
* Ibid. 
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the Levite could pass by the man in the ditch without any guilt. Had the Levite taken 


action to help the unknown man, meant that he disregarded the Law, and the priest would 
have been greatly insulted by being upstaged by a Levite. 

The fourth episode, which is the longest in the story, introduces the Samaritan 
which establishes the final direction of the parable. The logic is as follows: if a 
contemporary story begins with a king and then introduces a queen, the third person in 
the story is expected to be a prince or princess. Similarly, if a first-century Jewish story 
introduces a priest, then a Levite, the third person down the road is expected to be a 
Jewish layman. But this is not what happens. Instead Luke structures the story in a way 
that reverses the expectations of his audience. Luke intended to catch his audience off 
guard, perhaps even to shock them with the revelation that the third character is man from 
Samaria! From a cultural perspective, Luke’s audience was well aware of the historical 
conflict between Jews and Samaritans. As a result there was tendency for Judeans to 
portray the Samaritans disparagingly and to describe their socio-religious dynamics 
as illegitimate and of no value.** So when the Samaritan enters the story, Luke’s audience 
would be jolted with shock. The Samaritan appears out of place on a Judean road. Indeed. 
for an ancient, Judean audience the Samaritan represents “an apostate” and a long-time 
enemy.*” 

In the story it is the Samaritan who comes to the aid of the naked, unknown, 
unconscious man lying at the side of the road. Clearly, the Samaritan’s compassion 


* Ioid. 
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stands in complete opposition to the actions of the priest and the Levite. Not only does 


the Samaritan administer to the man with oil, wine, clothing and transportation, he risks 
his own life by taking the man to an inn located within Jewish territory.** Known or 
unknown, a Samaritan would not be safe in a Judean town, and carrying a wounded 
Jewish person over the back of his animal. It is also possible that the Samaritan’s final act 
of covering the cost of the room meant that he put his own life at risk in order to care for 
this man in a Judean inn.” The story concludes with Jesus’ question to the scribe, 
“Which of these three (the priest, Levite or Samaritan) do you think was a neighbour?” 
The lawyer responds, “The one who showed him mercy.” The order of the dialogue 
is reversed in this last episode as Jesus asks the last question, the lawyer responds, 
and Jesus gives his final command — “Go and do likewise.”°° 

Now that the plot of cach episode has been considered, next comes the overall 
structure the story of the Good Samaritan. In terms of internalizing and applying the story 
to memory, the Parable of the Good Samaritan contains verbal threads that are easily 
identified. These are the words or phrases that are the same or similar and are repeated 
often, in sequence throughout the story.*' The setting contains two episodes that carry the 
same structure: a question or statement put forth by the lawyer that is directed at Jesus, 
and then Jesus’ responses to those same questions or statements. For example, in the first 


episode the lawyer asks, “What must I do to inherit eternal life?” to which Jesus 
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tesponds by asking, “What’s written in the law, what do you read?” The lawyer then 


answers, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, soul, strength, mind and 
your neighbour as yourself.” Jesus replies, “You have given the right answer; do this and 
live. 

The following episodes in this story continue with the same basic formula. 

Again the lawyers questions Jesus, “Who is my neighbour?” Jesus’s answers in the 

form of a parable which contains the next three episodes. A description of the setting 
appears in the first episode: the man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho and who fell 
into the hands of robbers. Next, appears the priest and the Levite. The third, is the longest 
episode, when the Samaritan enters the parable. Jesus’s question back to the lawyer 
marks the end of the story, “Which of these three, do you think, was a neighbour to the 
man who fell into the hands of robbers?” The lawyer responds, “The one who showed 
him mercy”. 

Up until this point in the story, the question and answer dialogue between the 
lawyer and Jesus has been with the lawyer asking the questions and Jesus providing the 
answer. Then at the end of the parable the dialogue is reversed so that Jesus asks the final 
question, the lawyer answers and then Jesus ends with the final comment in the form of a 
command. Overall the parable of the Good Samaritan in Luke’s Gospel is intended to be 
told and heard as a quick and witty question and answer dialogue between an expert of 


religious law and Jesus. 
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The Law expert is clearly trying to trick Jesus by way of his answers; it is a verbal game 
of one-upmanship. However, this part of the story need not be told with the sense of 
heated conflict.** It is not a heated or hostile conversation. 

In terms of both sound and delivery, the dialogue between the scribe and Jesus 


may be “more like a doctoral exam in which the lawyer is testing Jesus in relation to his 


Sd 


knowledge and his understanding of things.””” There are two crescendos in the sound 


structure of the Good Samaritan. The first crescendo occurs in the response of the lawyer. 
This is not a major crescendo but it does imply a build-up in energy.” For example, the 
line “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and 
with all your mind and your neighbour as yourself” is a very purposeful statement that 
feeds into this build-up. As a Judean scribe and religious expert on the Torah, the 


lawyer’s position is that he entirely confident in his response to Jesus. 


TINO FIV) FWH 2D24 Faaye 7Da PNTPR 7 OR HUI) 
Vahav'ta eit Adonai Elohekha Bikhol T'vav'kha uv'thol naf sh'kha uv'khol m ‘adekha._ 
And you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and 
with all your might.° 
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veahavta l’reyacha kamocha 
Love your neighbour as youself’ 
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Jesus then affirms the lawyer saying, “You have given the right answer. Do this and live.” 
Following this comes the second crescendo when the description of the unknown 
Samaritan is told. 

As amceans for building the story’s intensity and its ‘shock value’ for the audience 
this portion of the parable should be told quietly: “But a Samaritan while travelling came 
near him; and when he saw him, he was moved with pity.” Here, the rhythm of the story 
becomes faster and the sound or volume of the teller increases.°* He went to him and 
bandaged his wounds, having poured oil and wine on them. Then he put him on his own, 
animal, brought him to an inn, and took care of him, and said that when he came back, he 
would repay him whatever more he spent. The fact that an enemy of the Judeans, a 
Samaritan, had gone to such selfless and courageous lengths to help this person no doubt 
had an enormous impact when Luke’s audience first heard it. It is a scenario that would 
have been both controversial and unexpected. In order to tell the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan attention needs to be given to sound, speed and intensity so that when the story 
reaches its peak, at the point when the Samaritan says “when I come back, I will repay 
you whatever you spend”, the impact of the story will be experienced by the audience. 
Then as the story reaches its conclusion the sound and speed of the story is told slowly 
and quietly so that Jesus’s command to “Go and do likewise” will intensify in both its 
relevance and meaning for the audience.*? 

When biblical performance criticism is applied to the story of the Good Samaritan 


we can see that Luke uses the structure or arrangement of the parable to draw the 
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audience into the story. Like ripples in a stream each situation that arises in the parable 
affects the next depicted in the parable affects the next. As well each scene and character 
in the story would directly impact the audience. Indeed the parable of the Good 
Samaritan is designed to produce a lasting ripple effect that would carry on into and 
beyond the lives of the audience members. The persuasive success of the parable is based 
on the fact that Jesus’ hearers have already become immersed in the actions of the story 
and that, in spite of themselves, a world of new possibilities is revealed. Through the 
lens of the parable of the Good Samaritan Luke’s audiences are urged to look at 
themselves and the people of Samaria in a new light of inclusive mercy. 

In terms of learning, internalizing and telling the parable of the Good Samaritan 
consideration as to how the audience is addressed is significant to the process. Here we 
arrive at some of the key features of the story that should be considered when performing 
the Good Samaritan before a live audience. On his website, Go Tell Communications, Dr. 
Thomas Boomershine makes the observation that the sound structure of the Good 
Samaritan may be similar to a sermon. He says: 

The structure of the Good Samaritan story is like the structure of the sermon that 

Wyatt T. Walker described once in a great lecture he have on preaching. He said 

“a sermon is like a plane that takes off and it keeps going higher and higher until 


it reaches its peak and then it gradually comes back down and lands. This parable 
has that structure.”! 


© Kathy Maxwell, Hearing Between the Lines: The Audience as Fellow-Worker in the Luke-Acts 
and it’s Literary Milieu, (New York: T&T Clark International, 2010), 136. 
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Using a technique referred to as ‘sound mapping’,” the sound structure of the 


story has two crescendos. As in a musical phrase, the story builds from nothing, 
increasing in sound and in energy to a climatic point. The first crescendo, or increase in 
sound, is heard in the response of the lawyer. It does not need to be a major crescendo but 
it does require a feeling of increased energy and volume when generating the line, “You 
shall love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your 
mind and with all your strength. And your neighbour as yourself,” to which Jesus 
responds, “You have given the right answer. Do this and live.” 5 The second crescendo 
happens with the description of the Samaritan. This segment ofthe story begins quietly: 
*A Samaritan while traveling came near him; when he saw him he was moved with pity.” 
Now the story gradually becomes faster and louder as the Samaritan tends to the man 
with bandages, oil, wine, transportation as well as room and board. The Samaritan takes 
the unknown man, places him on his own donkey and takes him to the inn. This scene 
is “the peak” of the story. After we hear about the incredible and very surprising actions 
of the Good Samaritan, Jesus says to the lawyer in the story, and indirectly to the 
audience hearing the story, “Go, and do likewise.” 7 

In the story of the Good Samaritan Jesus emphasizes the extraordinary extent to 
which the Samaritan went to help a person who was his arch-enemy. The Samaritan 
character arrives on the scene full of compassion. The introduction of this character 
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would have been met by Luke’s first century audience with total shock and surprise, 


simply because he stands in sharp contrast to commonly held negative opinion of 
Samaritans by the Judean people.® At the end of the story it is clear to the Law expert, 
who is Jesus’ audience within the story, as well as to Luke’s wider, external audience 
hearing the story that Jesus has introduced a new and inclusive standard for moral, social 
and religious formation.” 

The purpose for telling biblical stories and engaging Scripture through the lens of 
performance criticism is the same now as it was in first-century Middle Eastern antiquity. 
Not only do telling and hearing the stories instill values and shape attitudes, performing 
biblical stories likewise functions as a means of education and of shaping identity.“ The 
parable of the Good Samaritan in the Gospel of Luke is narrated precisely for the purpose 
of inviting such identification. Jesus’ final command to “go and do likewise” is one of the 
most powerful and dynamic functions of story in terms of identifying with audience 
members.” The ultimate, unexpected surprise for Luke’s audience, came not in their 
identification with the unconscious, roadside victim as being the neighbour in the story, 


but rather it is the Samaritan, who acts as the neighbour to the victim. 
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Bailey summarizes this point saying: 

The lawyer’s question, “Who is my neighbour?” is the wrong query. He is 

challenged, instead to ask, “To whom must I become a neighbour?” The parable 

replies, “Your neighbour is anyone in need, regardless of language, religion or 

ethnicity.” Here compassion for the outsider has its finest expression in all 

Scripture. The ethical demands of this vision are limitless.”° 

About a year prior to the transmediatized worship renewal research project at St. 
Giles, this scholar told the Parable of the Good Samaritan, followed by a short homily, 
using some of the commentaries that have been provided by Kenneth Bailey and Thomas 
Boomershine. Drawing on the exegetical and hermeneutical dimensions of the story, and 
by applying the methods for doing biblical performance criticism, her congregation 
seemed deeply engaged with the story and with the homily that followed. When worship 
had ended and she was greeting her parishioners, this scholar vividly recalls one 
parishioner’s comment, which was, “I have known the Good Samaritan story all my life. 
J remember it from my Sunday school days, But until I heard you tell it the way that you 
did, I had never thought about it that way before.” That way, refers to the question of, Jo 
whom must I become a neighbour? On that same Sunday, another 
parishioner mentioned that due to my application of speed and sound, he was able to 
imagine himself as the unconscious man in the ditch, and could visualize the priest and 
the Levite passing by, choosing to ignore his desperate need for help. What this shows is 
that unless biblical performance criticism is applied to the story of the Good Samaritan, 
and is told before a live audience, there are aspects of the story that are lost. 


When the story of the Good Samaritan was first performed in its ancient, cultural 


context, Luke’s audience was surely caught off guard with the appearance of the 


” Bailey, Jesus Through Middle Eastern Eyes, 297. 
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Samaritan. More than 2000 years later, the parable of the Good Samaritan is among the 
favourite and most widely known stories of the entire New Testament. Peopie who hear 
and/or read this story whether privately, or in worship, know how the story ends; thus, 
the element of surprise has drastically faded since the story was first composed and 
performed. Even the phrase “good Samaritan” has evolved to become a cliché in our 
present time. It has been this scholar’s experience that the impact and overall meaning of 
the story risks being lost or ignored if biblical performance criticism is not applied to this 
profound and dramatic story. 

The basic application of biblical performance criticism on the parable of the Good 
Samaritan is but one example of how hearing and telling biblical stories intensifies the 
meaning and impact of the story. What is true for Luke, is true for Ezekiel, and for all 
that is contained in Scripture: that the way in which a story is told affects the way a story 
is heard; and the way in which a story is heard has a direct bearing on the way a story is 
experienced, and the way in which a story is experienced will determine the extent to 
which a story is followed as an example of desirable behaviour. Therefore, biblical 
storytelling and performance criticism enhances the meaning, relevance and experience 
of the story in ways that reading does not provide. Combined and especially when 
performed together, The Inaugural Vision of Ezekiel and The Parable of the Good 
Samaritan reveal both the power and promise of live biblical performance, that when a 
biblical story is told authentically, from the heart, the transformative possibilities for the 
teller and for the audience are limitless. Hearing, telling, sharing the stories in this way 


opens a new, though albeit ancient way to encounter the living word of God. 
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Tt has been this scholar’s aim to show the various ways in which Biblical 


storytelling and biblical performance criticism directly impacts the meaning and 
experience of hearing and telling scripture by heart. It presents Anglicans with a new 
alternative through which they may engage, experience, and respond to scripture that has 


been transmediatized for the purpose of live, oral performance. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Last year this scholar spoke with a prominent member of the Anglican Church, 
informing him of her doctoral studies in Biblical Storytelling in Digital Culture. When it 
was explained to him that Biblical storytelling is the art and discipline of internalizing 
and telling Scripture by heart before an audience or congregation, his immediate response 
was to say that scripture must be read as opposed to told, simply because reading is the 
norm and what is expected in the Anglican tradition. In the following chapter this scholar 
will attempt to disprove this commonly held assumption among most Anglicans, and 
show that in the Anglican Tradition scripture should primarily be heard aloud, and 
therefore can be told. 

Given the fact that books were first mass produced at the same time as the 
English Reformation and the birth of Anglicanism, it may seem counter intuitive to even 
pose the question of whether is it even possible for worship that includes both biblical 
storytelling and digital technology, can or should fit within the heritage, tradition and 
culture of Anglicanism? However, considering that Anglican spirituality and worship are 
historically rooted in the combination of the Book of Common Prayer and the “Great 
Bible”, this scholar suggests that the answer is yes, as both Scripture by heart and digital 


technology pertains to the means and methods of communication in Anglican worship. 
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Anglican worship and the development and sustenance of Anglican faith and spirituality, 


historically and at present, involves communication. By considering the King James 
Bible, as well as the Anglican Prayer Book, this scholar. will show that Scripture told by 
heart and the use of digital technology is in direct continuity with the communicative and 
creative history and tradition of the Anglican Church. 

The English Reformation occurred in the same era as the immergence of the 
printing press. During the time when Thomas Cranmer served as the first Archbishop of 
the Church of England, fifteenth century Europe witnessed what has been called “the 
greatest technological revolution” Europe had seen in centuries; the invention of the 
printing press. Long before the printing press arrived on the scene, medieval scholars and 
theologians in Europe were required to travel great distances to see copies of classical 
works, even if they were poorly transcribed. Thus with the then new technology of the 
printing press greater access to ancient literature became possible. 

The printing press generated a revolution in communication which can 
only be compared with the invention of the Internet in the late twentieth century. Like 
the Internet, the printing press was revolutionary in making mass communication socially 
and economically possible for most European citizens.' The English Reformation was 
the first mass movement to take advantage of the availability of relatively inexpensive 
printed books.? The advent of print technology during the time of the Reformation vastly 
extended the possibility of individual biblical literacy in England. Cranmer firmly 


maintained that the Bible is “the very word of God”; that is, God’s spoken word to and 
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for humankind and that served as “the spiritual food of man’s soul”? For Cranmer, to 
deny anyone access to the Bible was equivalent to denying them the food or drink 
necessary for physical nourishment; a point he makes clear in the following statement: 

Unto a Christian man there can be nothing more necessary or profitable, than the 
knowledge of Holy Scripture for as much as is in it is contained God’s true work, 
setting forth his glory, and also man’s duty. And there is no truth nor doctrine 
necessary for our justification and everlasting salvation, but that is, or may be, 
drawn out of that fountain and well of truth. Therefore as many as be desirous to 
enter in to the right and prefect way unto God, must apply their minds to know 
holy Scripture: without which, they can neither sufficiently know God and his 
will, neither their office and duty. And as drink be pleasant to them that be dry, 
and meat to them that be hungry; so is reading, hearing searching, and studying of 


holy Scripture, to them be desirous to know God, or 
themselves, and to do his will. e 


This statement reveals several important dimensions which gave rise to Cranmer’s 
determination that individual biblical literacy become a reality among early Anglicans. 
First and foremost, it addresses Cranmer’s primary concern that copies of the Bible be 
produced and made available in the English language. Prior to the Protestant Reformation, 
the Latin translation of the Bible was the only option for engaging the Scriptures. Other 
than the clergy who were fluent in Latin, the Bible was completely inaccessible to the 
wider population. If all Anglican Christians, both clergy and laity were to be spiritually 
nurtured by Scripture, the Bible needed to be made accessibly in ways that were clearly 
expressed, and in language that was easy for common people to understand. 

Because Cranmer maintained that “Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 


to Salvation”,’ Cranmer emphasized the diligent study of Scripture, which also 
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underscored the importance for biblical perspicuity. The Archbishop upheld his strong 


belief that thorough knowledge of Scripture was necessary for both its meaning and 
interpretation in terms of understanding the salvific will and purpose of God for the 
Church, and for God’s people. Knowledge of Scripture also provides comfort as well as 
spiritual direction for those seeking God in their daily lives.® Therefore Biblical literacy 
and accessibility served as the driving force behind Cranmer’s desire for all Anglicans to 
have access to the English Bible. Thus it was a major part of his Episcopal leadership to 
ensure that the Bible was made available to all people and in a vernacular that they could 
easily understand, as it was necessary to the salvation of Anglican Christian believers. 
The main issues concerning Cranmer and the formation of Anglicanism were all 
in relation to communication: that Anglicans were enabled to communicate with God 
through Scripture, and that God be enabled to communicate with Anglicans through 
Scripture. Biblical communication was a major component and determining factor in the 
history and tradition of Anglicanism; as is made evident in the Collect for the Second 
Sunday in Advent: 
Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy scriptures to be written for our learning: 
Grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
them, that by patience and comfort of thy holy Word, we may embrace and ever 


hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, which thou hast given us in our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen.’ 





Article VI. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation. 


“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of the 
Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. In the name of the holy Scripture we do understand 
those Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.” The Book of Common Prayer, 1962, Canada. 700. 
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To “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” are all modes of communication. 


While the communicative aspects of each remain the same now as they did in the 
sixteenth century, the process of reading and of literate communication is not. The 
invention of the printing press along with the English translation of the Bible, made it 
feasible to both “read and heed the Bible for oneself.”* However the majority of the 
English population in the sixteenth century were unable to read. Thus reading and hearing 
the Bible read was primarily an oral and audible event. In the predominantly oral culture 
of the sixteenth century, literacy was not a prerequisite to engaging with Holy Scripture. 
During this time in history, most people’s appreciation of the Bible came from listening 
to the scriptures read aloud and then repeating what was heard read.” Reading the Bible 
or any other printed text aloud was the most common form of reading in the sixteenth 
century. One person who was literate could therefore communicate the contents of a 
book to others, including those who were unable to read.'° 

Reading in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries served a much different purpose 
than it does today. Thus it is important to keep in mind that when Cranmer produced 
the English translation of the Bible as well as the Book of Common Prayer, it is very 
likely that he intended that the contents of both books were to be heard and read aloud. 
What our present day culture often fails to realize is that prior to the nineteenth century, 


reading was considered to be an oral process which was meant to produce sound.'' The 
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implications of this are that books were intended to be heard as they were being read’? 


The English Bible was no exception. Reading was not an individual, silent event for the 
reader but was an audible, communal event that involved both the reader and the listener. 
The English Reformation emerged during a time when most European citizens relied 
heavily on oral communication. People did not instantly become literate the moment the 
printing press began producing copies of texts. The technology of the printing press was 
first utilized and understood as “an addition to, not a replacement for, oral 
communication." 

Though the ability to read and write in the vernaculars was on the rise, written 
texts “continued to be orally handled and disseminated through the later Middle Ages and 
well beyond.”"* During the time of the English Reformation, people who regularly heard 
scripture read aloud were often encouraged, and inspired to better acquire the ability to 
read -- “an ability that manifested itself in the social rather than private act of reading to 
others.”!> Books were read with one’s mouth and ears, as much as they were with one’s 
eyes.' They were at once audible, visual and vocalized. This is in sharp contrast to how 
we understand reading today; that it is a mental process that is accessed silently through 


one’s eyes. Author, scholar and former Dean of the Harvard School of Divinity, William 
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A. Graham further explains: 


Reading for us today is a silent, apparently wholly mental process. Our implicit 
model of written literature is the mode of communication to a silent reader 
through the eyes alone, from a definitive written text. We assume that reading is 
simply mental cognition of visual symbols on a page. Our. usual training in 
reading, especially that in ‘speed-reading’, is aimed at ridding us of vocalization 
and even subvocalization.|” 
The point that Graham underlines is that reading is not considered in the same way now, 
as it was when print culture first emerged in Europe. Reading did not begin as a silent 
phenomenon. Thus hearing scripture aloud, whether it is read or told by heart conforms to 
the Anglican tradition, particularly in light of the Collect for the Second Sunday of 
Advent, with its directive to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” Holy Scripture. 
According to this scholar, these same directives by their very nature combine to form the 
process for learning, internalizing and telling Scripture by heart. 

Before telling Scripture by heart, the teller must first read the passage that she is 
preparing to tell. After reading it once or twice, she will then read it aloud, as often as 
possible, in order to hear herself speak the words and phrases. Audible vocalization of the 
text as it is read, enables the teller to gain confidence and familiarity in terms of how the 
sound or tone of her voice is in tune with the tone or style of the text that she is learning. 
Reading the text silently, but more importantly reading it aloud, is the first step in 
learning to tell Scripture by heart. 


The next step is to mark the text; that is, to pay attention to the story’s verbal 


threads, or repeated words or phrases, as well as to the episode breaks, and the speed in 


Y William A. Graham, Beyond the Written Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in the History of 
Religion, 32. 
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which the story is told.'® At this stage the teller also begins to visualize the scene as well 


as to pay attention to sentence structures that wiil indicate the story’s speed or tempo. 
Learning the story implics vocalized repetition of the text. To learn Scripture by heart 
requires that the teller learn the text by way of its episode structure, as it is told aloud. 
Gesturing is also a key component to learning a biblical text by heart. Whether it is the 
teller’s gestures using her hands, arms, facial expressions, or bodily position, learning a 
text through physical gestures enables the teller to literally embody the text. To inwardly 
digest a biblical passage means that the text lives within the teller. It implies vocalization 
and repetition, but it also involves a spiritual dimension, a deep internal connection 
between the text and the teller. This is in keeping with Hebrew spirituality and the deep 
roots of Christianity that spread throughout the biblical tradition. 

In the Hebrew spiritual tradition, the heart is not only understood as being at the 
centre of a person, it is also believed to be the seat of thought, of decisions, of memory 
and of emotions.'* Hence to tell Scripture “by heart” means that the whole person is 
involved in the process of internalizing a biblical text. The teller’s mental, emotional, 
physical and spiritual aspects of themselves combine to relate and regenerate the entire 
experience of inwardly digesting a biblical text. Meditating and praying with the biblical 
passage as it is being internalized also enables to the teller to engage with the text at a 
more deep and personal level. Though Thomas Cranmer may not have composed the 
Collect for the Second Sunday in Advent with Biblical storytelling in mind, he 


nonetheless laid out the process for learning and internalizing a biblical text to be told 


18 For a more thorough discussion on Biblical Performance, please see the Biblical Foundations 
Paper contained in this document. 


' Ron Coughlin, The Joy and Power of Biblical Storytelling (Indianapolis: Network of Biblical 
Storytellers, Int’, 2012), 30. 
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aloud through the fullness of the teller. In this regard, telling Scripture by heart is 


congruent with the history and tradition of the Anglican Church. 

In 2012, the Most Reverend Colin Johnson, Archbishop for the Anglican Diocese 
of Toronto and Metropolitan Bishop of Ontario, issued a letter to all clergy and parishes 
in the Diocese encouraging parish priests to dedicate at least one Sunday in 2012 to 
honour the Golden Jubilee of the 1962 Book of Common Prayer (BCP, Canada). That 
same year the Church of England honoured the 350" anniversary of the 1662 Prayer 
Book. The Archbishop therefore asked that the history and heritage of the Anglican 
Church be periodically upheld in each parish in the Diocese of Toronto, With the 
introduction of The Book of Alternative Services for The Anglican Church of 
Canada (BAS) in 1985 many, if not most of the Anglican churches across Canada began 
to use the 1962 Prayer Book less frequently. in favour of the BAS, because it was 
considered to be more liberal, contemporary and inclusive in its language, prayers and 
liturgies. Though the majority of Anglicans, both clergy and laity, prefer the BAS, the 
1962 Book of Common Prayer remains the official Prayer Book for the Anglican Church 
as it contains the Church Catechism, the 39 Articles of Religion, and the Solemn 
Declaration.”° In his letter to clergy serving in parishes in the Toronto Diocese, 
Archbishop Johnson referred to the BCP as “one of the most powerful symbols of 


Anglican unity.” Zl 


°° The Book of Common Prayer 1962, Canada. 


2! Archbishop Johnson’s letter to clergy serving in the parishes in the Toronto Diocese, accessed 
October 20, 2013, http://www.toronto anglican. ca/2012/05/02/archbishop-writes-to-clergy-parishes-about- 
book-of-common-prayer/. 
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The Archbishop stated that across the worldwide Anglican Communion it is “the 


common familiarity of the Anglican liturgy in its language and pattern [which] binds our 
Church together, throughout the Communion.” The Archbishop made the point that 
since the introduction and adaptation of the BAS in 1985, there are generations of new 
and/or young Anglicans who may never have heard or experienced neither the traditional 
Anglican liturgies nor the style of the traditional Prayer Book. The Archbishop suggested 
that for anyone wishing to gain an Anglican understanding of the Church and its 
Doctrine, it is “more apt to be found in praying the [traditional] liturgy of the Church than 
by reading an approved theologian or a doctrinal statement.” 23 The Book of Common 
Prayer in all of its successive editions has defined Anglican worship and theology since 
the beginning of Anglicanism in the sixteenth century.4 

Anglican worship, or liturgy as it is often called, is ‘the work of the people’. The 
word “liturgy” has its roots in both Greek, and Latin. In Greek it stems from two words: 
laos, meaning people, and orgia, meaning work.” In Latin, the word ‘liturgy’ comes 
from the word Jiturgia which translates as “public service” or “the public work”.2® Both 
translations share and uphold the notion that Christian corporate worship is the vehicle in 
which members of a faith community journey toward God. 


The word ‘worship’ on the other hand, originates from the Old English word. 


” Ibid. 
® Ibid. 


* Stephen Sykes, John Booty and Jonathan Knight, eds., The Study of Anglicanism: Revised 
Edition, 188. 


33 Alan Peters, “Translating Liturgy Into the Work of the People”, accessed July 12, 2014, 
http://www.directionjournal.org/ 16/1 Aranslating-liturgy-into-work-of-people.html. 


*6 Chris Yokel, “A Philosophy of Worship and Liturgy”, accessed September 20, 2015, 
http://covenantofehrist.org/church/media/A%20Philosophy%200f%20Worship%20and%20Liturgy pdf. 
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weorthscipe. It combines two words: weorth, which means worth, and, scipe meaning 


“to shape.” 27 The word ‘worship’ titeraliy means ‘to shape worth.’ Anglican liturgy and 
worship is therefore the means in which Anglican Christians come together to pray, 
praise, learn, listen, give thanks, and to glorify God through their shared journey in faith. 
At once Anglican liturgy and worship enables individual and corporate expression and 
communication between God and God’s people. Since the inception of Anglican liturgy 
and worship that began in the sixteenth century, it has and continues to be the 
responsibility of those who plan and lead worship, to provide the people they serve with 
worship that enables them to pray, speak, sing, listen, respond and proclaim the glory and 
good news of the Triune God, revealed in Jesus Christ. Thus according to this scholar, 
Anglican liturgy and worship that is considered relevant and accessible as well as that 
inspires thought and action are foundational to all other areas of ministry. 

tn the Anglican tradition, liturgy and worship plays a primary role as it enables 
and embodies praise and supplication but also includes theological formulation and 
experimentation. The connection between worship and belief in Anglicanism is often 
referred to under the “Latin tag”, /ex orandi-lex credendi which means “the law of 
praying is the law of belief or in a more modern term, ‘we pray what we believe and we 
believe what we pray’.”* Each edition of the Anglican Prayer Book is rooted in the 
concept of tex orandi—lex credendi, as each contains the daily offices of Morning and 


Evening Prayer, the Psalter, the forms for the administration of Holy Communion, 


*7 Ibid. 


*8 Stephen Sykes, John Booty and Jonathan Knight, eds., The Study of Anglicanism: Revised 
Edition, 188. 
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Baptism, and other sacraments. Each Prayer Book also includes the litany, the Ordinal 


and the lesser rites and collections of prayers.” 

When Cranmer and his colleges first produced the Book of Common Prayer in 
1549, it was met with a great deal of controversy. The controversial issues that Cranmer 
supported and maintained concerned his theology of Holy Communion and the use of 
Scripture in church, Cranmer strongly believed that for one to receive “proper Christian 
Communion” depended first and foremost on the heart of the Christian practitioner, more 
so than it did on the bread and wine used for Holy Communion.’ Cranmer was also 
instrumental in enabling the public reading of the Holy Bible by both the clergy and laity. 
Beginning with Thomas Cranmer and throughout its history Anglicanism has maintained 
a vested interest in the spiritual health and guidance of individuals and communities. In 
order to ensure that Anglicans be educated and guided in their faith meant that they 
actively participated and engaged with scripture and worship. For the liturgist and/or 
worship leader this means practicing and implementing sound pastoral care and 
theology in order to listen, understand and respond to the spiritual needs of individuals 
and the communities with whom they worship. According to this scholar, good 
communication is the bridge which connects sound pastoral care and theology with 


meaningful, relevant worship. 


* Thid. 


*° David Ross, ed. “Britain Express: Tudor England”, accessed October 20, 2013, 
http://www britainexpress.com/History/tudor/cranmer.org. 
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Though he was not a systematic theologian in the classical sense, Cranmer did 


uphold a high degree of pastoral theology which largely informed his outlook on the 
liturgy for all Anglican believers. Cranmer was what one might call, a “liturgiologist.” 2 
W. Taylor Stevenson who was Professor of Theology at Seabury Western Theological 
Seminary in Llinois notes that Cranmer’s theology was formulated in two ways. 
[First] in terms of the selection, arrangement and composition of the prayers that 
are prayed constantly by Christian people, and [second] in terms of the rubrics 
which stipulate the permissible variations in the prayers and the ceremonial 
practice which accompanies them. In addition, that Prayer Book’s ‘Lectionary’ 
stipulates, with some form of latitude, which portions of Scripture are appropriate 
to be read in the worship of the church during each week of the church year.** 
The aim of Thomas Cranmer and his collaborators was to condense and 
streamline the Latin service books of the medieval Church, and to produce them in the 
English language, in a singular, simple, convenient and comprehensive volume that 
would serve as an authoritative guide for both priests and lay people; hence the name 
‘Book of Common Prayer’.*? Accessibility and good communication, therefore, was of 
great concern in the earliest development of Anglican liturgy and worship insofar as it 
strengthened the faith in the hearts of Anglican Christians. This scholar maintains that 
accessibility and good communication needs to be kept at the same level of concern now, 
as it was when the Anglican Church first began. In order for worship to be experienced as 


relevant, meaningful and accessible in the age of digital communication, it is imperative 


that Anglican liturgical leaders consider digital technology as a means to strengthen the 


5! Stephen Sykes, John Booty and Jonathan Knight, eds., The Study of Anglicanism. Revised 
Edition,189. 


» Thid. 


“About the BCP: The Prayer Book Society of Canada”, accessed October 20, 2013, 
http://prayerbook.ca/the-prayer-book. 
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hearts of Anglican Christian believers, in the same way as the printing press once did. 

ke only way to discover the extent in which digital technology may be of benefit to 
modern day Anglican worship is to experiment with it so to explore its potential for 
enabling meaningful worship. 

Cranmer’s first Prayer Book in 1549 offered an outlet for theological formulation 
and for theological experimentation. In the process of creating this Prayer Book, 
Cranmer incorporated sources which came from the Latin, Greek Orthodox and Lutheran 
traditions.** In the decade leading up to the publication of the 1549 Prayer Book, 
Cranmer had worked on major portions of the book; portions that were occasionally used 
experimentally in English parishes. It was the popular reactions to these experimental 
liturgies which motivated Cranmer to keep going and to continue in his liturgical work. 
The 1549 Prayer Book was itself experimental and was the first in a long line of revised 
Prayer Books that followed in 1552, 1559, 1662, and 1979. In Canada, the 1962 revision 
of the Canadian Book of Common Prayer is the official prayer book for the Anglican 
Church of Canada. 

Cranmer’s 1549 Prayer Book was not a once and for all time liturgical resource 
for Anglican worship. It was the first in a succession of Prayer Books across both time 
and space in the Anglican Communion, All of the Prayer Books were generated through 


ongoing experimentation and revision. 


* Stephen Sykes, John Booty and Jonathan Knight, eds., The Study of Anglicanism: Revised 
Edition, 189. 
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As Stevenson puts it, 


It is significant that the variety of liturgical options permitted by this Prayer Book 
far exceeds anything that could have been imagined in previous centuries, and this 
flexibility in prayer both reflects and reinforces the flexibility of belief to be 
found in the pluralistic church of the late twentieth century: lex orandi, lex 
credendi.*° 
Now that the Anglican Church has entered into the present digital culture of the twenty- 
first century, it is imperative that the church continue to experiment with new forms of 
worship using digital technology. Trying new things in this electronic age with regard to 
worship and Scripture does not conflict with Anglican tradition nor does it oppose lex- 
orandi, lex credendi, rather it is in continuity with it. Experimenting, trying new things is 
inherent to both Anglican tradition and identity. 

In the fall of 2014, Archbishop Johnson called members of Synod, both clergy 
and laity, to attend the 155" Regular Session of Synod. In his charge to the Anglican 
Diocese of Toronto at Synod, Archbishop Johnson encouraged people and congregations 
to experiment in becoming more “missional”, or mission-based, in their approach to 
ministry, growth, and evangelism. In his charge to the Diocese, Archbishop Johnson said 
the following: 

Don’t be afraid. God has given us all the gifis we need. We have extraordinarily 

gifted clergy. We have extraordinarily gifted lay people. We have extraordinary 

resources. We have well trained teachers of the faith, both clergy and lay. We can 

engage in re-framing and re-imaging our church, both in what we’ve traditionally 

been very good at and also in trying out some new things. You have permission to 
try out new things.** 


Combining Scripture by heart with the use of audiovisual technology may not be what the 


Archbishop had in mind when he encouraged his clergy to become more mission-based. 





% Thid., 190. 


36 Anglican Diocese of Toronto, accessed October 20, 2013, http://www.toronto.anglican.ca/ 
2013/1 1/30/you-have-permission-to-try-out-new-things-archbishop-says/. 
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But considering that worship is a major component of, and strengthening agent for 
Anglican ministry and spirituality, this scholar did “try new things” by way of 
incorporating Scripture by heart with digital technology in worship. Exploring this new 
paradigm of communication in worship was the focus of this scholar’s doctoral research. 
The rationale for this inquiry is founded on the historic, creative dimension of Anglican. 
worship and spirituality because at the time of its inception, Anglican liturgy and worship 
included the art forms of its day such as poetry and music. 

In his aforementioned letter to Anglican clergy and parishes, the Archbishop 
asked that congregations honour and celebrate the 50" anniversary of the 1962 Book of 
Common Prayer (Canada), precisely because it provides the foundation of [traditional] 
Anglican liturgical expression. Those historical “underpinnings of Anglican expression” 
may present the greatest challenge for utilizing digital technology and for telling 
Scripture by heart, especially during Sunday worship. As is so often the case, in order to 
look toward to the future through the hopeful promise of trying new things, Anglicans 
may do well to better acknowledge or even emphasize, the creative and experimental 
nature that gave rise to what is now considered to be traditional among Anglicans. It 
would also be beneficial for the Anglican Church to recognize the shared thread of 
continuity that runs through the creative expressions and communications of faith in the 
tradition of Anglican worship, liturgy and spirituality. 

Whenever and wherever Anglicans have gathered for worship, their experiences 


and expressions of God were as much internal as they were external. Anglican 
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spirituality embodies the notion of being and becoming human in the fullest sense.” It 
combines the physical, intellectual, emotional and spiritual qualities that are held in 
common by all people. Anglican spirituality therefore, is aimed at maintaining 
harmonious balance between each of these human qualities. Maintaining balance between 
physical, intellectual, emotional and spiritual qualities is the goal for what is implied in 
the notion of individual perfection.*® In this regard perfection means to become 
something rather than to have something. It is an inward condition of the mind, heart and 
spirit as opposed to an outward set of circumstances.”” 

The inner life of the Christian is in no way separate from her social, economic or 
political participation in the external world, but rather is inclusive and given equilibrium 
through an inner life of prayer, reflection, contemplation and meditation. These are the 
traditional features for practicing and participating in Anglican spirituality and that have 
their origin in Scripture. However within the Anglican tradition the influence of the Bible 
was equally channeled and teinforced by the Anglican Book of Common Prayer."° 
In 1912 the late Perey Dearmer, who was an English priest and liturgist, produced a book 
entitled, Everyman's History of the Prayer Book."' The book was chiefly intended to be 
read by clergy, and makes clear Dearmer’s deep appreciation for the history and tradition 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 


>” John Macquarie, Paths in Spirituality, Second Edition (New York: Morehouse Publishing, 
1993), 10. 


+8 Stephen Sykes, John Booty and Jonathan Knight, eds., The Study of Anglicanism: Revised 
Edition, 352. 


* Ibid. 
““Thid., 132. 


2 Percy Dearmer, “Every Man’s History to the Book of Common Prayer”, accessed October 21, 
2013, http://justus.anglican.org/resources/bep/everyman_history/. 
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In the first chapter of Everyman's History of the Prayer Book, Dearmer states the 
following: 


There are two books in the English language which stand out pre-eminent above 
all others, which are better known and greater even than the works of our greatest 
poets. They are the Bible and the Book, of Common Prayer. We may, indeed, 
regard the Bible as within the Prayer Book; since the Prayer Book, in its Table of 
Lessons, arranges for the Bible to be read through, day by day, once in the year, 
and thus a Bible is as necessary for the conduct of Divine Service as a Prayer 
Book. 


From its conception, the premise for active spiritual nourishment and practice in the 
Anglican tradition has been simultaneously rooted in the Bible and the Prayer Book, One 
did not necessarily outweigh the other, but rather both were considered necessary for 
maintaining Anglican spiritual knowledge and sustenance. 

Stemming from the creative genius of Thomas Cranmer the Book of Common 
Prayer generated both the model and the vision of the Church as a sacred, corporate and 
communal reality of both time and eternity. It provided the context in which one finds her 
way to God, as it was communicated to the participant in print that included “memorable 
prose, straightforward yet solemn.” A.M. Allchin who is an Honorary Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and Honorary Professor at the University of Wales has said that: 

The relationship between literature and faith implicit in the liturgy becomes 

explicit in the tradition of Anglican poetry and prose: in the series of distinctly 

theological poets, from John Donne, George Herbert or Henry Vaughan in the 
seventeenth century to T.S. Elliot, W.H. Auden and R.S. Thomas in the twentieth 


century. It can be seen in the very quality of prose-writing to be found in this 
tradition, whether in theology, in preaching or in prayer and mediations. “ 


* Ibid. 


*® Stephen Sykes, John Booty and Jonathan Knight, eds., The Study of Anglicanism: Revised 
Edition, 353. 


“ Ibid. 
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While it is beyond the scope of this chapter to consider at length the relationship between. 


Anglican spirituality that is expressed in the Book of Common Prayer the creative arts, 
specifically prose, poetry and music, in these last four centuries, the point that this 

scholar seeks to underline is that traditional Anglican worship was not separate from 
Anglican creativity and expression that was non-liturgical but no less spiritual. The 
spiritual tradition of Anglicanism upholds and includes works of “great artistic distinction” 
that combine to link prayer and devotion, theological reflection and learning so to enable, 
activate and transform the human imagination. 

There are numerous poets, lyricists and composers in the history of the Anglican 
Church. George Herbert who was a sixteenth poet, orator and Anglican Priest is perhaps 
one of the earliest and most well-known Anglican poets. In Protestant Poetics and the 
Seventeenth-Century Religious Lyric Barbara Kiefer Lewaiski, former Professor of 
English Literature and History of Literature at Harvard University provides an in depth 
look at prose and poetry at the time of the English Reformation. In it she includes the 


following poem by George Herbert entitled “Easter” which is a reworking of 


Psalm 57:7-11: 


“Ibid, 156, 


an 
a 


“Easter” 


Rise, heart, thy lord is risen. Sing his praise 
Without delays, 
Who takes thee by the hand, that thou likewise 
With him may'st rise: 
‘That, as his death calcinéd thee to dust, 
His life may make thee gold, and, much more, just. 


Awake, my lute, and struggle for thy part 
With all thy art, 
The cross taught all wood to resound his name 
Who bore the same. 
His stretchéd sinews taught all strings what key 
Is best to celebrate this most high day. 


Consort, both heart and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long; 
Or, since all music is but three parts vied 
And multiplied 


Oh let thy blesséd Spirit bear a part, 
And make up our defects with his sweet art.” 


Lewalski suggests that “Easter” is likely the most “complete statement of Herbert’s 
poetics.” It is not the Fifty-Seventh Psalm as it appears in the Psalter, but rather is 
Herbert's creative interpretation of the Psalm in relation to Easter Sunday. It is an 
alternative encounter with the biblical text through poetry. 

During the worship intervention at St. Giles the congregation also experienced an 
alternative interpretation of Psalm 139, The psalm was presented by way of a very 
moving video that was provided through The Work of the People."” The lyrics of the song 


that can be heard in the background of this video, speak of God’s intimate presence with 


“© Barbara Kiefer Lewalski, Protestant Poetics and the Seventeenth-Century Religious Lyric 
(Princeton: University Press, 1985), 246. 


“’ The Work of the People, “Wonderfully Made” based on Psalm 139, accessed January 10, 2015, 
http://www.theworkofthepeople.com/wonderfully-made. 
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us when we are most vulnerable or when we are at our weakest. The video includes 
images of a young father visiting his premature infant son who is in an incubator and is 
being gently touched by his loving father. As with Herbert’s “Easter” this video provided 
an alternative encounter with scripture through digital media as an art form. 

Throughout the Anglican tradition, music and poetry were never included at the 
expense of worship but rather music, poetry and prose, enhanced Anglican worship and 
spirituality to the extent that they have helped to shape and define it. Today Anglican 
worship and spirituality can incorporate and benefit from the use of digital technology as 
it also can provide art in the forms of digital images, videos, music, words and 
photographs. Just as music, poetry and prose enhanced the experience of worship in the 
sixteenth century, so can digital media, without compromising the inherent Anglican 
identity of its liturgy and worship. Now that Anglicanism has entered in to the electronic 
culture of today, digital images and videos can legitimately be included as a creative art 
form that may be used to nurture or enhance individual and corporate spirituality in the 
contemporary Anglican Church as it is within the Anglican tradition. 

During the worship intervention at St. Giles, links to all videos that were shown 
were provided to parishioners each Sunday. Several of her church members informed this 
scholar that some time following each worship service, they would watch the videos 
again and reflect on their meaning and further explore their own personal spiritual 
reaction or experience in relation to each video. One parishioner pointed that with the 
inclusion of videos she experienced worship as being multi-sensory which for her, made 
it more spiritually meaningful. Another parishioner commented that hearing the Bible 


read in the traditional sense often felt confusing, and at times even alienating. But with 
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the help of the videos he was able to better understand what was being communicated 


and that, in turn, “brought him closer to the presence of God”. Another member at St. 
Giles commented that the combination of biblical storytelling and audiovisual technology 
makes worship feel livelier and “spirit-filled” which enabled her “whole body to take part 
in worship” which made her feel “more spiritual.” 

Reviewing videos that were shown during worship on Sundays may be inadequate 
as a contemporary Anglican response to /ex-orandi, lex credendi and to Anglican faith 
formation. The content of a five minute video might easily be considered to pale in 
comparison with all that is contained in the BCP, particularly the Daily Offices. As a 
routine spiritual discipline, following the BCP, or even the BAS is more intensely 
focused on scripture, on prayer and ultimately on its Anglican ethos than a video could 
ever be, For anyone who is interested to pursue a strong Anglican identity, knowledge 
and practice in both the English Bible and Anglican Prayer Books are essential to that 
undertaking. Certainly Anglican history and spirituality are both a required fields of study 
in Anglican seminaries. However it has been this scholar’s experience that most present- 
day Anglicans are not concerned with the history of Anglicanism and are more concerned, 
and therefore responsive, to worship that they consider to be relevant and meaningful 
now. Just as the print technology of four-hundred years ago was relevant to the 
generation, transmission and expression of worship and spirituality in the 
traditional Anglican Church, so too is digital technology in the Anglican Church today. 

Now, digital technology can be used to create, communicate, and enable spiritual 
thought and expression that, when implemented with sound pastoral care and theology, 


can generate deeper and more relevant meaning for the worshipping participant, and 
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therefore achieve a greater impact in relation to people’s intellectual, emotional, physical 
and spiritual connections with God. In other words, videos and images used in Anglican 
worship can help and inspire people in their own unique, spiritual process of being and 
becoming, which is the aim of Anglican Christian spirituality. 

Traditionally, Anglican worship and liturgy are not meant to be directed toward 
the mind alone, Rather it is intended to invite people into a way of experiencing God in 
worship; a way in which the whole person participates in the activity of worship and 
praise. Creative elements such as music, prose, poetry, visual arts, and now digital 
technology and Scripture by heart all share the ability to “touch the heights of the spirit 
by touching the senses and emotions.”“* The history of the development of Anglican 
worship affirms that creative expression in any form, when applied with sound pastoral 
care and theology can be the meeting place between God and humanity as it unites the 


faithful with God in the present time. 


*8 Stephen Sykes, John Booty and Jonathan Knight, eds., The Study of Anglicanism: Revised 
Edition, 358. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Communication with God and with others is inherent to the Anglican liturgy. 
Canadian Anglicans in general, have been using the same liturgy from the Book 
of Alternative Services’ for the last thirty years. According to this scholar, human and 
divine communication in worship is no longer experienced as relevant or meaningful 
when it fails to give voice and expression to the needs of people in our present time. One 
of those needs is common communication. The majority of parishioners at St. Giles have 
agreed that in this present, digital age, incorporating the use of digital technology in 
worship enhances worship to a deeper, more meaningful degree as it includes videos, 
images and projected words by way of an audiovisual system. Parishioners have also said 
that when a biblical story is told by heart rather than read in church, the story feels more 
alive and engaging than when it is read. 

As the data will ie show, this scholar has discovered that when worship is 
transmediatized and is facilitated digitally with the inclusion of biblical storytelling. 
These enable Anglicans to participate, interact, relate and share in the life of God and in 


the life of community in ways that are new, relevant, and more meaningful. Of course 


when Christians speak about God, they are referring to the Godhead, the Holy Trinity. 


' The Book of Alternative Services of the Anglican Church of Canada (Toronto: The Anglican 
Book Centre, 1985). The common abbreviation for the Book of Alternative Services in Canada is, BAS. 
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This chapter explores the Trinitarian dimensions of the transmediatized worship renewal 
exploration at St. Giles, particularly in relation to how we communicate to ourselves, 
with others, and with God, who is at once Creator, Word, and Spirit. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is foundational to the Christian faith. It is essential for 
understanding what God is like, how God relates to us, and communicates with us, as 
well as to how we find, relate and communicate with God through our humanity. In 
Anglican worship which includes hymns, rites, benedictions and doxologies, the 
Godhead is traditionally referred to as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. However, even among 
the most renowned Trinitarian theologians, it is agreed that whenever we speak, invoke 
or give reference to the Triune God, we are always limited in our language and 
description of the Holy Trinity.? Such limitations are not new, and are in keeping with the 
theology of St. Augustine of Hippo who wrote the following in De Trinitate: 

For, in truth, because the Father is not the Son, and the Son is not the Father, and 

the Holy Spirit, who is called the Gift of God, is neither the Father nor the Son, 

then certainly there are three. Therefore, it was said in the plural number: “I and 
my Father are One”(Jn 10:30). But when it is asked “Three what?” then the great 
poverty from which our language suffers becomes apparent. But the formula 

“three persons” has been coined, not in order to give a complete explanation by 

means of it, but in order that we might not be obliged to remain silent.” (5.10)? 

Augustine points to the fact that whenever we speak about the Trinity there is a 
need to recognize that however we use Trinitarian language, the Triune God is ultimately 


amystery that cannot be named or fully comprehended. To say that the Holy Trinity is a 


mystery is not to suggest that God is somehow far removed from us, rather it is to say 


? Ruth Duck and Patricia Wilson Kastner, Praising God: The Trinity in Christian Worship 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1999), 27-29. 


3 Gerald O° Collins, 8.J. The Tripersonal God: Understanding and Interpreting the Trinity (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1999), 175. 
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that God is profoundly relational and therefore is not reducible to words.’ Yet the fact 


remains that if Anglicans are to experience and participate in worship of any kind, 
naming and invoking the Triune God is expected to be included as part of the liturgy. As 
this scholar seeks to demonstrate renewed Anglican worship as a way of relating and 
communicating with the Triune God, she can only do so insofar as human language and 
communication systems permit. In his approach to the Trinity as a pastoral doctrine 
Trinitarian theologian Paul Fiddes makes the point that we name God for the purpose of 
narrative, “in which a story is being told such as ‘the Son is begotten, not made, by the 
Father’ or the ‘Spirit is breathed out by the Father through the Son’.* Granted, Fiddes’s 
example of Trinitarian narrative is more creedal than it is biblical; nevertheless, Fiddes 
reminds us that how we speak and communicate about God informs our understanding of 
God. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is a uniquely Christian doctrine that is rooted in the 
New Testament, where the Godhead is revealed as Three-in-One. Thus the Church 
professes one God in three persons. By identifying the doctrine in relation to the gospel 
message, Christians may encounter the Triune God through the stories of salvation, 
where God moves toward humanity through personal encounters with the fullness of 
God’s divine being. The Persons of the Trinity combine and unite the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. The first person in the Trinity, who is traditionally referred to as “Father”, is 
the one who is understood as being the Creator, or Source of all. Alternative metaphors 


for the first person in the Trinity can include “Mother”, “Holy One”, “Eternal, Living 


* Ruth Duck and Patricia Wilson Kastner, Praising God: The Trinity in Christian Worship, 25. 


* paul Fiddes, Participting in God: A Pastoral Doctrine of the Trinity (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2000), 41. 
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God”, and “Mystery”.° Metaphoric language is the way in which we speak about God in 


relation to God as the Creator of all, yet our language remains limited in terms of 
describing all that we cannot know about the full nature of the Trinity. 

Common to classic Trinitarian theology is the belief that each Person in the 
Trinity is united in the mystery of divine communion, but that it is in the first person of 
the Father who emerges as the ultimate mystery even as the Father or Creator and Source 
of all that is, is fully present in creation.’ The Father in the Godhead is the “unoriginate 
Source” who begets Jesus Christ, breathes forth the Holy Spirit, and creates everything 
else in the universe. In Praising God: The Trinity in Christian Worship, Patricia Wilson 
Kastner explains: 

The living unoriginate Source of life is revealed in the Hebrew Bible as creator of 

all nature and all humanity, and shaper of a people called to live to God’s glory in 

love and justice toward all. This mysterious Source of life is never without a 

witness in any place or time, but seeks in holy love to draw all people into a life 

of communion and participation in the divine life through Word and Spirit.* 
As God the Father, Creator of all that is “seeks in holy love to draw all people into a life 
of communion and participation in the divine life through Word and Spirit” implies that 
the Three-Personed God is a God of communication. Therefore if humans are to respond 
to God, the human experience God’s communication to humanity is likewise required. 

In the history and development of Trinitarian theology the word ‘person’ was the 
closest word in English that could best translate a Greek term that was introduced into the 


doctrine of the Trinity. This was done in order to emphasize that the three Persons should 


not be thought of as being separate from one another, or as three distinct activities of God, 


® Duck and Patricia Wilson Kastner, Praising God: The Trinity in Christian Worship, 28. 
7 Leonardo Boff, Holy Trinity, Perfect Community (New York: Orbis Books, 2000), 74-75. 
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but rather as one God with three undivided essences or relations.° There is no human 


language that can fully describe the Trinity. Nevertheless it is ihrough communication 
that God creates this world: 

“In the beginning was the communication and communication was with God and 

Communication was God. Communication was with God in the beginning. 

Through communication all things were made; without communication nothing 

was made that has been made. In Communication was life, and that life was the 

light of human beings.” (John 1:1-5).'” 

From the beginning of creation, the word of God is the communication of God. God the 
Creator communicates, and therefore so do humans and all created beings on earth. 

The Church believes that our Creator God, traditionally named the Father, who is 
the first person in the Godhead, is the benevolent essence of who we are as human 
beings.!! Metaphorically speaking the first person in the Trinity is, for many Christians, 
like a Father or Mother, through whom we are created. 


So God created humankind in God’s image, in the image of God, God created 
them; male and female God created them. | Genesis 1:27 


Male and female God created them, and God blessed them and named them 
‘Humankind’ when they were created. Genesis 5: 2 


In the creation of humankind God reveals God’s self and establishes relationship with all 
human beings. Created in the image and likeness of God, humans have therefore been 


created with a deep desire to communicate with God and thus te have communion with 


? John Zizioulous Being as Communion (New York: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1985). 


1° “Communications” from the Anglican Communion, “The word Logos is translated as 
communication, Communication implies more than a word either spoken or written. Communication is the 
essence of God’s very being that is revealed to us through Christ. The word communication means to share 
something in common and is the essence of all beings, accessed on May 2, 2015 
hittp:/Avww.anglicancommunion.org/media/39720/report_comms_acc15.pdf. 


"' Tom Stella, The God Instinct: Heeding Your Heart's Unrest (Indiana: Sorin Books, 2001), 21. 
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God, so to be agents of God’s communication in this world.'? In this regard 


communication is not limited to acts of ‘sending and receiving’ messages through a 
specific type of medium, but goes beyond it to include ‘participating, interacting, relating, 
and sharing’ in the ongoing life of divine and human communication. '* 

Christians believe that the way in which God the Father and Creator of all life 
communicates with humans is through the Son; the second person in the Trinity who is 
the Father’s eternal Word made known to us in Christ Jesus. Rooted in the biblical 
tradition of the New Testament, the Church professes that the Word was in the beginning 
with God the Father, and that the Word became flesh and dwelled among us in the person 
of Jesus Christ John 1:1-14). The Son, Word or Communication of God is revealed to 
the Church in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, who is traditionally known and celebrated 
as the incarnate Word of God. It is through the Son who is God’s Word, that the love of 
God is revealed and communicated to human beings. Jesus is God’s communication, 
God's “media to this world”.'* God’s love is made known by way of Jesus’ 
communication with his audience and reveals God’s communicative love to humanity. 
Indeed in Jesus Christ, “there is no distance or separation between the medium and the 
message.”'* The underlying significance, and overall point and purpose of the gospel 
message is for human beings to know the loving nature of the God who saves, and that 


salvation is a divine act of God. 


? “Communications” The Anglican Communion, accessed on May 2, 
201 Shttp://www.anglicancommunion.org/media/39720/report_comms_acc15.pdf. 
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*S Marshall McLuhan, The Medium and the Light: Reflections on Religion and Media (Eugene: 
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The Church professes that the life-giving saving love of God is made known 


through the Gospel narrative of Jesus of Nazareth. Throughout the New Testament, and 
most especially in the four Gospels, many and various stories of Jesus’ ministry, his 
preaching, teachings and examples of the good news of God’s love for all people, 
communicates the Creator’s love for humanity and for all of creation. It is in this regard 
that the Son, the incarnate Word of God, becomes a personal reality, where we encounter 
God’s creative love. Jtirgen Moltmann who was a professor of Systematic Theology at 
the University of Tubingen in Germany, explains that: 

The love of the Father which brings forth the Son in eternity becomes creative 

Jove. It calls created beings into life, beings made in the image of the Son, who in 

fellowship with the Son return the Father’s love. It is destined to join in the Son’s 

obedience and in his responsive love to the Father, and so to give God delight and 

bliss.’ 
The Gospel stories tell of God’s creative love and we participate in that love when we tell 
biblical stories. The stories of Jesus’ healing the sick, touching the unclean, restoring 
sight to the blind, feeding the hungry, raising the dead and proclaiming the good news of 
God’s Kingdom to the poor and to all those in need are as relevant and essential to 
Anglican Christian faith and mission now, as when they were when the Gospels were 
first composed for ancient communities of faith. 

This scholar has found that when she tells biblical stories and enables others to 
tell biblical stories, we are, in essence, participating in God’s creation and 
communication by bringing the stories to life through the creative dynamics of 


storytelling. The stories of Jesus or any other biblical story serves as a kind of bridge 


between buman members of creation and the living Word of God. When the stories of the 


"© Jorgen Moltmann, The Trinity and the Kingdom (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 168. 
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Bible are learned, internalized and told by heart we become co-creators with God as the 


living Word is found and revealed through the heart, body, mind and spirit of the 
storyteller. Biblical story telling allows for the Word to become flesh through the shared 
humanity of the teller and the listener. 

The Incarnation, the Word of God made flesh in Christ Jesus, is essential to any 
approach for doing Trinitarian Theology. The late Stephen Reynolds, professor and 
mentor in Systematic Theology at Trinity College at the University of Toronto used to 
explain the Incarnation in the simplest of terms: “God came into the world to save us, not 
because of our humanity but through our humanity.” Nowhere has this scholar found 
Reynolds’ words ring more truly than in her own personal experience of internalizing and 
telling biblical stories, and also in teaching others to tell. Since she began teaching others 
the process of internalizing and telling biblical stories this scholar has heard others 
identify similar incarnational experiences in their own life and faith. To learn, internalize 
and tell the biblical stories of God requires that we encounter God’s living Word through 
the fullness of who we are. During the transmediatized worship renewal exploration at St. 
Giles, several parishioners who told biblical stories, said that they could feel the story 
permeate through “very part of themselves”; meaning that the story was not 
only communicated through them intellectually, but that it was also generated through 
their emotions, as well as their physical bodies. 

Tn order for a biblical story to be performed, the process of learning, internalizing 
and telling biblical stories means that we bring all of who we are to both the learning 
process and to the performance. In so doing we create a space within ourselves for the 


Triune God to find, communicate and relate to us in every aspect of our human condition. 
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There are pastoral implications to this as well. Just as God relates to us in the fullness of 
our humanity, this scholar discovered through her research project that when coaching 
someone to tell a biblical story, their entire human condition, that is, their physical, 
mental, emotional and spiritual condition must be upheld, even celebrated, rather than be 
reduced to how well they can internalize a biblical story. Some of the biblical storytellers 
who have performed with this scholar have been physically challenged by way of 
blindness, autism, and the inability to walk. Just as the Gospel stories reveal Jesus 
meeting people precisely where they are, in whatever condition they are in, so too must 
the storytelling coach or teacher, meet the teller. 

The communication of God that a teller experiences in the biblical stories is not 
limited to any age or level of physical ability. However this scholar found that when 
teaching someone to tell for the first time, it was vital for her to listen, and to take any or 
all of their concerns into consideration. Some of the more elderly in her congregation 
were not comfortable telling a full biblical story but were willing and able to tell one line 
or two. Even telling the smallest portion of a biblical story enabled them to participate in 
the experience of telling, and enabled them to feel actively included in the liturgy. 

One new storyteller at St. Giles began by expressing her concerns for being 
extremely shy and soft spoken. Rather than urging her out of her comfort zone, this 
scholar dedicated an extra amount of time to the process by gradually working with the 
teller and gently coaching her in her performance preparation. After several weeks, 
following her performance, this parishioner said that biblical storytelling has helped to 
bring her out of her shell, strengthened her faith, and enabled her to feel more confident 


about herself in her daily life. Tom Stella who is a priest and served as a chaplain in 
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Colorado Springs makes the following observation that, “Christian spirituality is less 


about theology than it is about ontology.”!” Anglican Christian spirituality and worship is 
about being: being in the presence of God, being who we have been created to be as 
authentic human members of creation, and being agents of God’s communication in the 
world, Biblical storytelling is therefore about being vessels of God through God’s Word, 
for all creation. Thus, according to this scholar, God the Creator delights in anyone who 
tells scripture by heart. Anyone can tell a biblical story if they desire to do so. The Word 
of God is for all to hear, to tell, to share and to experience. 

As Anglican Christians proclaim faith in Jesus Christ who is at once fully God 
and fully human, we become aware that it is through the Son, the second person in the 
Trinity through whom God relates, and communicates to us, through every aspect of our 
human condition. Thus it is the uniquely created human condition of each and every 
storyteller and audience member that serves as both the medium and human vessel of the 
biblical stories that reveal and make God known to us in the person of Jesus Christ 

The third person in the Godhead is traditionally known as the Holy Spirit. The 
revelation and communication of the Holy Spirit can be experienced in the biblical 
narratives that include the Virgin Mary (Luke 1:35), and Jesus Christ (Mark 1:10-12). 
The Holy Spirit is also specifically manifested in the work, mission and regeneration of 
the Church (1 Cor.14:12).'* The Holy Spirit is described in the Nicene Creed as being 
“the Lord and Giver of life.” This implies that the divine activity of the Holy Spirit is the 


eternal, omnipotent and ever present Spirit of life and light that is always at work in the 


"Tom Stella, The God Instinct ,A3. 
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holy love of the Triune God. Therefore the Holy Spirit is understood by Christians as the 


eternal, life-giving presence of God in all life. 

In the Gospel narratives, Jesus taught his disciples that his mission to the world 
would be furthered by the Spirit , and that the presence of the Holy Spirit would make up 
for any loss the disciples felt after their teacher, master and friend was no longer 
physically with them (John 16:7). The eternal Spirit of God has been at work in the world 
from the beginning and, as revealed in the story of Pentecost, filled the apostles with the 
Holy Spirit (Acts:2-4). Following the resurrection, it was the Holy Spirit who enabled the 
first disciples to understand the truth about Jesus and who empowered them for the 
continued work and ministry of Jesus after he was glorified (John 7:39). Therefore 
Christians proclaim that the Church came into being through the enabling and 
empowering Spirit of God, in order to be the living Body of Christ in this world. 

The word ‘church’ as it is used in the New Testament is an English translation of 
the Greek word, ekklesia, which means an assembly, congregation, or ‘that which is 
called out’.’* It implies that God’s will and purpose for the world is not limited to 
individuals but is at work through a chosen community of Christ’s followers. The role of 
the Church now, as in ancient times, is to function as God’s instrument on earth as it 
works to spread the Gospel message throughout all the world. (Rom.6:13). 

The Church is empowered by the Holy Spirit to communicate the Gospel message 
because the existence of the Church itself is an act of God; an act which seeks to build, 


strengthen and sustain union and communion between God and humanity and among and 


'° Ziziolous, Being As Communion, 19-20. 
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between Christians themselves. The significance of the story of Pentecost is that the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the disciples and enabled them to communicate in other languages. 
Since the day of Pentecost women and men have been called to be co-workers, co- 
creators, and co-communicators with God. The Christian Community requires 
communication in order to be in relationship with God and others, to spread the Gospel 
message, and to fulfill its life and service for Christ’s sake in all the world. Thus the 
Spirit of God desires that we communicate so to be in relationship with God who is 
Creator, Word and Spirit, that we be in relationship with others, and that we be in 
relationship with creation itself. 

To help strengthen and sustain Christians in their relationships with God and 
others, and for the work of building up the Church, the Body of Christ, the apostle Paul 
has identified the gifts of the Spirit that are: wisdom, understanding, counsel, knowledge, 
courage, reverence. wonder and awe (1 Cor. 12). Paul then instructs the Church to strive 
to excel in them (the gifts) for building up the church (1 Cor. 14:12). These gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, says Paul, have been diversely bestowed upon the members of the 
Community of Christ’s Body (1 Cor.12:4). All of them involve communication, because 
it is communication that builds community, 

This scholar has found that the spiritual gifts that Paul has named were revealed 
and made manifest in her worship renewal exploration at St. Giles, though not necessarily 
in the order that they appear in Paul’s letter. For a small Anglican community to evolve 
its media culture and its traditional liturgy from the printed page that is read, to one that 
combines both digital and oral mediums required a tremendous amount of courage on the 


part of both the clergy and congregation. 
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Generally speaking, Anglicans are often assumed to favour the status quo when it 


comes to worship and liturgy. Many Anglicans prefer to hold on to the traditional ways of 
doing things. When the exploration in worship renewal was first explained to the 
members of St. Giles, people did not know what to expect; some members even 
expressed fear and concern that they would not like the new way of doing worship, or 
that they were at risk of losing the traditional form of worship. However, when this 
scholar raised the point that we are now living in a post-literate, digital age and that 
digital technology has had an enormous impact on how people view the world, 
communicate with others, and obtain information, the people at St. Giles saw the wisdom 
in renewing worship so that it would fit in our present time. 

They understood the Church’s need for change, and thus found the courage to 
try something new, In preparation for her research in this transmediatized worship 
renewal exploration, this scholar sought counsel from her mentor, peers and from an 
Anglican Bishop. She listened each time she was advised as to how best to proceed in 
terms of collecting feedback from others and took in to consideration that the new 
worship might not work in the Anglican context of worship. This scholar then applied her 
knowledge and experience in her ministry of pastoral care as she continued to hear the 
thoughts, feelings and overall experiences of those who participated in the worship 
renewal exploration at St. Giles. Likewise she utilized her knowledge and experience 
when working with first-time biblical storytellers so to ensure that people felt affirmed 
and empowered to tell, rather than to feel incapable or inadequate in this ministry. With 
every worship celebration she prepares, this scholar does so in reverence of God, so to 


praise and celebrate the Triune God who is ever present with us and with all of creation. 
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Finally, throughout the worship renewal exploration this scholar, along with other 
members of St. Giles, have been filled with awe and wonder toward a new, more 
meaningful worship that is now possible through the gifts of God’s Spirit that is at work 
in the community of St. Giles. 

By presenting worship with Scripture told by heart, and that includes digital 
technology, this scholar has no doubt that the Holy Spirit can and does lead the Church to 
experience unpredictable events, as the Spirit may lead us to unexpected places where 
God’s mission may be quite different from our own.”*Anglican Christians are reminded 
in the Gospel of John that humans are in God, and that God is in humans and is therefore 
present in the Church’s communication of God’s love in Christ (John 17). The Anglican 
Communion affirms our ongoing participation in God’s mission of communication, 
stating that: 

Our communication involves sharing, participating, proclaiming, teaching, 

listening and other activities of God’s mission in order to redeem and restore 

relationship with God and to nourish relationship among human beings according 
to the great commandments of Jesus Christ.”! 
For Anglican Christians who are called to be in union and communion with the Triune 
God our challenge is to be living agents of God’s Kingdom on earth for all people and 
that requires us to utilize all means, methods, types and approaches of communication 


which are available.” The small Anglican community of St. Giles did so through its 


°° s Communications” The Anglican Communion 
http:/Awww.anglicancommunion.org/media/39720/report_comms_ace15.pdf 
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audiovisual system as well as through ten members who learned and told scripture by 


heart. 

Christian faith in the Triune God is essential to our relational, communicative, and 
participatory understanding of God. God who is at once Creator, Word and Spirit 
communicates to and through the church so to invite us all to share in the life of God.”* 
The Oneness of the Triune God is present in us and communicates in and through 
humanity to all beings on earth. In 2006, the International Commission for the Anglican- 
Orthodox Theological Dialogue included the following in what is referred to as the Cyrus 
Agreed Statement: 

The fellowship or communion (koinonia) of life in the Church reflects the 

communion that is divine life itself, the life of the Trinity. This is not the 

revelation of a reality remote from us, for in the communion of the Church we 
share in divine life. The communion manifested in the life of the Church has the 

Trinitarian fellowship as its basis, model and ultimate goal. Conversely, the 

communion of the Persons of the Holy Trinity creates, structures and expounds 

the mystery of the communion experienced in the Church. It is within and by the 

Church that we come to know the Trinity and by the Trinity has come to 

understand the Church because ‘the Church is full of Trinity’ (Origen, Fragment 

on Psalm 23.1, pg. 12, 1265).4 

Though the biblical tradition, and ecclesial Trinitarian theology has established 
that the Godhead creates, relates and communicates within God’s self and in the life of 
the Church, the Triune God remains a mystery. The life and activity of the Godhead is the 
ultimate mystery that is experienced in the Church and in Christian faith. To say that the 
Church is “full of Trinity” implies that the Church is full of mystery. Likewise to say that 
the Church is full of mystery is therefore inclusive of its liturgy and worship. Be that as it 


may, this scholar has found that when Anglican Christians enter into the mystery of God 





3 Tid. 


% Anglican-Orthodox Dialogue: The Church of the Triune God Section One, (London UK. The 
Anglican Communion Office, 2006.), 13. 
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through worship, and with a deeper understanding that the mystery of God includes 


God’s communication with humanity and humanity’s communication with God, new and 
unexpected possibilities emerge, possibilities that can lead to transformation and new life 
within individuals and in the life of the community. 

In the English language a ‘mystery’ is often understood as being something dark, 
unknown, secret, obscure, and puzzling. In this regard, to say that the Church of full of 
mystery may invoke feelings and attitudes of fear, distrust, uncertainty, and the desire to 
‘play it safe’; to be confined or remain in one spot, and avoid the unknown. For many 
Canadian Anglican communities, the thought of moving away from its traditional means 
of worship using the book or printed page that is communicated through reading, and 
replacing it with digital technology that would include videos and images, as well as with 
scripture that is told by heart, may seem scary, unsettling, unnecessary, or even wrong. 
Such Anglican parishes may well be reminded that the Greek word, mysterion, does not 
imply foreboding, untrustworthy darkness that is secret and obscure, rather it refers to 
what can only be known through revelation insofar as God reveals it. In order for God to 
communicate or to reveal God’s mystery to the Church, the Church must likewise enter 
in to the mystery, into the unknown, in order to discover what God may reveal. Entering 
in to the mystery of God through worship is precisely what the clergy and congregation 
of St. Giles did through its transmediatized worship renewal exploration. 

When this scholar set out to create a new format for Anglican worship that 
combined the use of digital technology with biblical storytelling, she had no idea of the 
outcome, or if, or how well, it would be received by the congregation. The majority of 


those who make up the small congregation at St. Giles are senior citizens. Based on the 
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age of her congregation, this scholar assumed that while it may be interesting to renew 


that style of worship at St. Giles, parishioners wiil indicate that they prefer the traditional 
means and method for Anglican worship. As the Project Analysis will show however, 
this was not the case. When the worship renewal exploration officially concluded at St. 
Giles on February 15" 2015, the feedback collected through interviews and anonymous 
survey questionnaires clearly indicated that the majority of the parishioners preferred the 
new style of worship. Most of the parishioners’ comments included statements such as: 
the new worship is more relevant, more engaging, more inclusive, more unifying and 
ultimately more meaningful than it was in its traditional format. The majority 

of the congregation at St. Giles preferred the new worship and asked that it be continued. 
Thus the renewed worship was implemented at St. Giles, when the Church celebrated 
Trinity Sunday on May 31%, 2015. 

When this scholar creates any worship service using the means of digital 
technology and biblical storytelling, she does so with the awareness that the service must 
be in keeping with the guidelines for the Eucharistic Rite of the Anglican Communion. In 
other words, though people’s experience of worship may vary between the digital/oral 
method, and the printed/read method, the liturgy must be in continuity with the Anglican 
tradition, Maintaining the Anglican liturgical tradition within a renewed worship service 
may seem restrictive, leaving little room for the mystery of God to enter in. However, this 
scholar found that indeed, this was not the case. 

Anglican worship in any form is the community’s response to all that has been 


made known from and about God through both the biblical and ecclesial tradition of the 
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Anglican Church. Therefore, this priest and scholar maintain that authentic Anglican 


worship must include and aim to accomplish four things: 


ile 


2: 


Reverence for the Triune God. 

Acknowledgement of God as Creator, Word and Spirit 

Communicating the Good News of God that is revealed in Jesus Christ 
Adoration of the Trinity and for all of God’s saving and life-giving Goodness 


and Mercy. 


These four components are the goal of Anglican worship. Yet how worship is 


experienced by individuals and by a congregation as a whole is something that is part of 


God’s mystery and revelation. A priest cannot dictate or control how anyone experiences 


worship. All the priest can do is to facilitate worship that enables an encounter between 


God and the people in her congregation. Because no two people are alike, and all enter in 


to worship through their own individuality and life-experiences, there is no way for a 


priest to know what is truly going on in the hearts and minds of her parishioners. For the 


priest, that remains a mystery. Thus the mystery of who we are as human beings is 


inclusive of the mystery of God who is alive and working in us and in the community of 


Anglican Christians. 


® The Salvation Army Handbook of Doctrine (The Salvation Army International Headquarters: 
Great Britain, 1969.), 39. 
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Author and professor of worship Ruth Duck, and writer and Episcopal priest, 


Patricia Wilson-Kastner, together provide a wonderful metaphor for understanding the 
relationship between the human and divine mystery: 

The Trinity as mystery is analogous to ourselves as mystery — who we are, the 

depths of our feelings, the surprise of our thoughts, the intensity of our relations to 

others, our deep connections to the world around us. The mystery of ourselves 
suggests the true but partial grasp we gain of the height, depth and breadth of the 
infinite love that creates, redeems, and makes holy the world.” 

On Trinity Sunday, this scholar attempted to elevate and celebrate the mystery of 
the union and communion between God and the people she serves, so that they might also 
gain “a true but partial grasp of the height, depth and breadth of the infinite love” of God 
that “creates, redeems, and makes holy the world”, including themselves?” 

The worship began with a video intended for quiet reflection and to help prepare 
members of the congregation for worship. The video found on YouTube included a soft 
instrumental version of the hymn, All Creatures of Our God and King. As the 
congregation listened to a new instrumental arrangement of a classic, well-known hymn, 
photographic images of beautiful and diverse landscapes were shown. As this scholar 
observed her congregation experiencing this opening video, she noticed two in her 
congregation who were moved to tears, while others sat motionless as they engaged the 
video. But for the music in the video, there was tangible silence in the church. Then after 
standing and singing the traditional opening hymn, Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God Almighty, 


the congregation was seated. As soon as they were settled in their pews, one parishioner 


“popped-up” and told Isaiah 6:8. Then the clergy “popped-up” and told Romans 8:14-15. 


?6 Duck and Wiison Kastner, Praising God: The Trinity in Christian Worship, 67. 


*7 Please see Appendix A for the full service outline. 
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The pop-ups enabled an element of welcomed surprise as indicated from the facial 


expressions in the congregation. It is obvious to this scholar that at this point, very 

early on in the liturgy, people were already engaged and were being moved in some way. 
As noted in the service outline the opening words or call to worship incorporated 
alternative words for describing and invoking the Trinity. Rather than Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, the Triune God was named Eternal Majesty, Living Word, Abiding Spirit ® 

The Gospel story of Nicodemus’ encounter with Jesus was not read, but was 
rather told by heart, with an abstract image of Jesus and Nicodemus appearing on the wall 
behind the teller. It has and continues to be this scholar’s experience that biblical 
storytelling is a means to communicate and engage with God as well as to enter in to the 
mystery of God. Biblical storytelling communicates the Gospel through the whole person 
of the teller, rather than simply by reading. The teller’s body, mind, heart and soul is the 
means through which the Gospel is shared and experienced. Therefore the mystery of 
God that meets us in the mystery of ourselves, is a significant dimension within the 
process of learning, internalizing and telling a biblical story. 

Other biblical storytellers have encountered this same mysterious dimension 
through learning, telling and performing scripture by heart. As recently as this past 
summer, when giving his Founders Address to the Network of Biblical Storytellers, Dr. 
Tom Boomershine spoke briefly about how he literally fell into an understanding of 
Scripture as performance when he was bedridden due to a debilitating accident. While he 


was recovering, he took it upon himself to learn, internalize and tell the story of Jesus 


8 Kimberly Bracken Long, ed. Feasting on the Word, Liturgies for Year B, Volume 1 Advent 
Through Pentecost: Worship Companion. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2014). 
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Healing the Paralytic in Mark (2:1-10). From there he led his first workshop in 1972 with 


a total of three participants. If we flash forward now, forty years, and note the rise in 
biblical storytelling one cannot help but be amazed. Granted, it has taken time, but this 
ministry of biblical storytelling has and continues to grow and even flourish. In his 
address, Dr. Boomershine paused with seeming amazement at how and to what lengths 
ministry, scholarship and evangelism have changed, grown and developed through the 
transmission of learning, hearing and telling biblical stories. He reported “I can’t explain 
it.” In other words, it’s a mystery. 

After the congregation heard the story of Jesus’ meeting with Nicodemus and 
following a brief homily, the message of the story and homily was tied together by way 
of another video that enables people to sit quietly and reflect. Then the congregation 
professed the faith of the Church with a contemporary statement of faith that recalled the 
life of Jesus, the story of our salvation and that identified the Trinity as Creator, Word 
and Spirit. After the Prayers of the People, came the Call to Confession, the Declaration 
of Forgiveness, and the congregational response to the Holy Trinity. The Offertory hymn, 
God the Creator, also invokes the Trinity as it tells of God’s action and revelation in and 
to the Church.” The Eucharistic Prayer is one that has been composed specifically to be 
used on Trinity Sunday, and the Prayer after Communion affirms God the Creator who is 
Mother and Father of all, revealing that God is neither male or female but is the Creator 
of all life, in all of Creation. 

All of these various dynamics combined to communicate and reveal what is both 
known and unknown in the mystery of the Triune God. Following worship, several 


*° Common Praise: Anglican Church of Canada (Toronto: Anglican Book Centre, 1998), God the 
Creator, 445. 
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parishioners commented that they had never enjoyed worship on Trinity Sunday as much 


as they did on this occasion. According to this scholar, there is no question that the use of 
digital technology, combined with biblical storytelling and the incorporation of non- 
traditional Trinitarian language throughout worship enhanced worship as it enabled 
parishioners to have a more meaningful experience of Trinity Sunday. St. Giles was full 
of Trinity; it was full of mystery even as the Triune God was revealed, experienced and 
celebrated. 

Communication has a direct impact on the way Anglicans experience God and 
their worship of God. This scholar has found that when worship is transmediatized 
through the means of digital technology and biblical storytelling. people tend to 
experience worship holistically because that digital worship and biblical storytelling 
engages sight, sound, thought and emotion which then deepens or enhances the spiritual 
dimension of worship. She has found this new format to be a legitimate means for 


strengthening and empowering Anglicans in their Christian faith. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Beginning in 1970, this scholar was raised in the tradition of the Anglican 
Church, Like so many other Anglicans in past generations, she was brought up to believe 
that in order for words to be heard with any validity during Anglican worship, the words 
must be read either silently or aloud. A common opinion shared among many Anglicans 
is that if words are not read from either a Bible, Prayer Book or any other printed text, 
they are not credible and therefore should not be included in worship. However, at this 
point in human history we are no longer living in an era where the dominant form of 
communication, information and education is predominantly transmitted through the 
mass-production of the printed word. This in no way suggests that the inherent value of 
books, texts, reading and writing has diminished or become irrelevant. It has not. 
However the fact remains that since the introduction of digital technology there has been 
an enormous shift in how we communicate and acquire information. 

Today, using digital technology we compose and transmit word documents using 
computers and can communicate using a wide range of audio and visual digital tools and 
methods such as email, vodcasting, podcasting, social media, and Skype! We have 


evolved from having been a ‘book’ or print-culture to being a post-literate, digital culture. 


' Time Borrow, “Digital Orality: Examining a New Phase of Oral 
Communication” http://timebarrow.com/5369/final] htm, 2015. 
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The Anglican Church is in no way exempt from this present era of digital information 


and communication. Therefore according to this scholar, the if the Anglican Church is to 
maintain meaning and relevance in its appeal to this and future generations the Church 
needs to explore the theory of “transmediatization” for its communication in liturgy and 
worship. 

“Transmediatization” is a term that was first introduced by Dr. Thomas 
Boomershine who is an internationally known speaker, author, professor and mentor in 
the interpretation of Biblical narratives as oral story in the ancient world and in 
communication systems of the digital age.” The theoretical notion of transmediatization 
refers to a mode of communication that originates in one form of media, and has changed 
into another form; such as when a book becomes a movie or when a traditional oral story 
is read in a printed text. When Boomershine first developed his theory of 
transmediatization, it was in response to the dramatic, overarching changes in methods of 
communication from the time of antiquity, through the era of print, to today’s present 
digital culture. The central focus of Boomershine’s theory of transmediatation is rooted in 
his assertion that major changes in communication must be inclusive of Biblical 
translations and interpretation. 

His underlining theory stems from the fact that since the invention of the 
Gutenberg printing press and the evolution of print media, the dominant means for 
reading and distributing the Bible was through the medium of print.’ This is in contrast to 
the ancient Biblical world which was predominantly oral. In Mediterranean antiquity 


* “About Tom Boomershine” http://Awww.tomboomershine.org/pages/abouttom, htm! 


> Dr. Lawson Murray, Seripture Union Canada, 
http://www. jumpintotheword.com/2013/03/04/transmediatization’ 
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what little reading was done, was from manuscripts and was read aloud in small 


communal settings.’ Ancient manuscripts were similar to musical scores that were 
composed to be read aloud. The Bible did not originate as the book that we know of 
today. It originated in orality and that was recorded on manuscripts for the purpose of 
being told aloud. Yet because today’s society is one that has arisen through five 

centuries of literate, print communication, many have forgotten or perhaps don’t even. 
realize that the Bible underwent an enormous shift when it changed from being a hand 
written manuscript to a printed book. Thus in the course of its history, the Bible has 
already been changed. When the manuscripts of the Bible were converted into a book, the 
conversion process was transmediatization. 

Boomershine maintains through his theory of transmediatization that has systems 
for communication change and evolve, biblical translation, communication and 
interpretation needs to evolve with it. Boomershine’s theory therefore, is based on the 
premise that from the time when electronic media eclipsed print in the 1950’s by way of 
computers, and later with the Internet and digital media in the 1990’s, information and 
communication has been transformed through the process of being transmediatized and 
that the Bible needs to be included in that process. When he first introduced 
transmediatization theory, Boomershine applied the term to Biblical transmediatization, 
from print to digital media in accordance to the linear progression and developments that 
have led to the predominant use of electronic and digital media and communication in 


this present time. 


4 Glen G. Scorgie, Mark L. Strauss, Steven M. Voth, ed The Challenge of Bible Translation: 
Communicating God's Word to the World (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing, 2009), 49. 
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Through her doctoral research inquiry this scholar set out to explore 


transmediatization in the context of Anglican liturgy and worship, with print medium 
serving as her starting point. She sought to discover if a small Anglican community can 
evolve from being predominantly print based, to becoming one that includes both oral 
and digital media and communication and subsequently, to determine its impact. This 
was achieved by creating and facilitating Anglican worship that included biblical 
storytelling, or scripture that is told by heart, and the use of audiovisual digital 
technology. When this scholar was in the early stages of preparation before beginning her 
research at St. Giles, it soon became apparent that some people dichotomize the various 
modes and stages of communication. She found that people tend to view print media as. 
separate or apart from pre-literate spoken media and oral tradition. Likewise she found 
that people tend to disassociate digital forms of media and communication from printed 
forms, 

Both Walter Ong, who was an American Jesuit Priest, and Professor of English 
Literature, as well as Thomas Boomershine, each maintain that all forms of 
communication in every stage of their development are not separate from one another, 
but rather are succinctly related to each other. When new systems of communication 
emerge they “resynthesize rather than eliminate” the former predominant system’. 
Therefore by applying transmediatization to the Bible in worship and to the liturgy itself, 
this scholar sought to override perceived contractions in communication by providing a 


worship experience that was inclusive or oral, print and digital communication. In the 


* Tom Boomershine “Digital Storytelling: Calling or Contradiction.” Published in The Biblical 
Storyteller, January/February 2003 Issue (Volume 21, No. 1), accessed on Sept 3, 2015 
http://www .tomboomershine.org/writings/publishedwritings/Digital%20Biblical%20Storytelling, pdf. 
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course of her research, scripture was told by heart, basic service leaflets were provided so 


to include parish news and announcements and the contents of the liturgy, including 
hymn lyrics were presented through audiovisual technology. 

When the history, means and methods of cultural communications systems are 
considered as a whole, the three systems are revealed in this order: oral, writing and print, 
followed by electronic and digital. The point and purpose of each communication system 
throughout history was and is to express things in words; things such as thoughts, 
feelings, memories, stories, ideas, teachings, and information. These three systems are 
what Walter Ong has referred to as the three stages of communication.’ Oral culture 
transmitted information, stories and experiences orally. Print culture involves books and 
documents, and digital culture enables information, stories and experiences to be shared 
orally through digital technology. Despite similarities and differences there is a 
connection between oral communication that existed prior to print and digital media, 
and the oral communication that now exists within the framework of digital media. 

In Orality and Literacy Ong provides a thorough overview of the history of 
communication and distinguishes them by way of two categories. First Ong begins with 
what he has termed “primary orality”, that is in reference to the modes of oral 
communication within pre-literate oral cultures who have had no introduction or gained 
subsequent awareness of literacy in relation to written forms of communication. People 
and cultures that are primarily oral are solely dependent upon the oral tradition of 
communication. Ong follows primary orality with what he has termed “secondary orality” 


in reference to electronic culture. Ong maintains that “secondary orality” is sustained by 


Walter Ong, The Presence of the Word, (Minnieapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1967), 17. 
Also see Richard A. Jensen, Thinking in Story ( Lima: The C.S.S. Publishing Company, 1995), 17 
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telephone, radio, television and other electronic devices that depend for their existence 


7 Technological developments in communication 


and functioning on writing and print. 
depend on the written word. For example when one purchases a new Smart Phone, an 
owner’s, or instruction manual will accompany it. Hence now that electronic 
communication has given way to new forms of digital communication, digital forms of 
communication also fall under the category of Ong’s “secondary orality.” 

Secondary orality does not imply that literacy and print communication and 

is, or should be, made obsolete. This scholar in no way suggests that reading. writing or 
any form of communication that involves the printed word is either wrong or unnecessary. 
Rather this scholar maintains what has already been put forth by Ong and Boomershine, 
that words that appear in a text are distinct from words that are spoken; and that it is 
precisely that distinction which varies the impact in relation to meaning and experience. 
Words that appear on a page function as symbols that are seen and intellectualized 
whereas words that are spoken orally are experienced with vitality through sound. 

In the Anglican tradition of liturgy and worship scripture is read aloud and 
therefore combines words with sounds. However reading scripture cither silently or aloud 
places the printed Bible squarely within the realm of literacy and print without any 
thought or recognition of the oral tradition through which it emerged. In the five hundred 
year wake of the printing press and the communicative generation of silent, individual 
reading, today we are living in a world that has been vastly shaped and influenced by the 
printed word. Such a phenomenon is in sharp contrast to the dynamics which make up the 


pre-literate oral tradition; including the inherent oral tradition of the Bible. 


7 Ong, Orality and Literacy: 30" Anniversary Edition, 11. 
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The history of the Bible dates back more than 2500 years prior to the invention of 


the printing press, to as far back as 1000 BCE.* In the centuries that comprise the ancient 
biblical tradition, the majority of biblical stories in both the Old and the New Testament 
were originally composed to be heard, internalized and told orally. Today there is a 
tendency to either forget or ignore the fact that for much of human history, human beings 
were, and in some cases still are, illiterate. Prior to the age of the Enlightenment the 
majority of humans worldwide could neither read nor write. ‘Today literacy is often taken 
for granted. 

In the last five centuries in which literacy and print have served as the dominant 
mode for acquiring and enabling information and communication, people no longer think 
of words as being an oral event but rather view then as things that are seen and to be read 
from a place “out there”, in pages contained in books, where words remain static, and are 
thus ina sense, “dead”. Words that are pennanently fixed within a book or document are 
not experienced in the same way as when they are spoken live, and without the 
scaffolding of the printed word. Ong explains this theory saying: 

The word in its natural, oral habitat is part of a real, existential present. Spoken 

utterance is addressed by a real, living person to another real, living person or 

real, living persons, at a specific time in a real setting which includes always 
much more than mere words. Spoken words are always modifications of a total 


situation which is more verbal. They never occur alone, in a context simply of 
words. '° 


* Holly E, Hearon and Philip Ruge-Jones, ed The Bible in Ancient and Modern Media (Oregon: 
Cascade Books, 2009), 5. 


? Ong, Orality and Literacy, 32-33. 


” Thid., 100. 
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This scholar agrees that when words are contained and are communicated only within the 
confines of print, they are not experienced with any degree of vitality or animation. There 
is information that might include thought, knowledge and ideas, but there is no ‘life’ or 
‘breathe’ in words that are made static in printed form. However, in the words of Walter 
Ong, “even dead words on a page can be subject to “dynamic resurrection”.!! 

In keeping with this statement and with Ong’s line of thinking, it can be easily 
argued that even words read aloud from a page are “dead words.” There is no “dynamic 
resurrection” in terms of communication. The words that are read still lie dormant on the 
page. In his Founders address at the last 2014 Festival Gathering for the Network of 
Biblical Storytellers, Dr. Boomershine stated that: 

We need to be done with treating the public reading of Scripture as a "dead time" 

in our weekly Christian worship. We would never mumble through William 

Shakespeare or Maya Angelou in the same way. We would never treat any other 

piece of poetry, story, or literature with the same amount of indifference that we 

do the Bible every week. It's an abomination, what we do with the living Word of 

God.” 

The idea that we must prevent the public reading of scripture from further becoming 
“dead time” combined with the notion that “words on a page can be subject to dynamic 
resurrection” is what this scholar sought to explore through her doctoral research project. 


Through her research, this scholar set out explore the various dynamics and overall 


impact of Anglican liturgy and worship if it underwent the process of transmediatization. 


"Tid. 33. 


“Go Tell Communications”, accessed on Sept 5, 2015 http:/Avww.gotell.org/ 
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First, this priest and scholar transmediatized scripture in order to explore the 


degree of impact, when scripture is heard and told orally by a teller verses when it is 
heard read aloud from a printed book or text by a reader. Second, this scholar 
transmediatized the worded contents of the liturgy. The texts that were typically used for 
worship, and that formerly appeared in cither book or paper leaflet were transmediatized 
from off of print, and instead were presented using audiovisual digital technology. Here 
Boomershine’s theory of transmediatization will first be considered in relation to the live, 
oral performance of scripture as it is told by heart, and then with regard to moving the 
contents of the liturgy from off of the printed page and channeling the words through the 
use of a digital audiovisual system. 

Experiences that are formed into a story or narrative and are communicated by 
way of the spoken word are vastly different than are printed words that are frozen in the 
text on a page". Printed words that are silently read can, and do retain meaning in terms 
of the sound that they generate cither aloud or in the imagination of the reader, but 
compared to the actual or existential sounds that are generated when spoken organically, 
written words are compromised as they are set apart from the complete context in which 
spoken words happen and come into being.'* The stories which define our human 
histories, values, desires and dreams, as well as our challenges, judgments, prejudices and 
hatreds, are by nature, oral stories; that is, they are narratives that we constantly hear and 


tell to ourselves as well as to others. 


* Ong, Orality and Literacy, 100. 
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Traditionally, oral stories have been passed down from generation to generation. 


Storics generate the narratives of our total life experiences, From the time that primitive 
human beings first emerged as homo sapiens, primitive family units formed together as 
clans or tribes in which education, socialization, intellectual and linguistic development, 
as well as primitive spiritual practices were all communicated and regenerated through 
stories, In other words, human beings have been hearing and telling stories since they 
first began to communicate. The role of storytelling in the history of oral communication 
is a reminder that our ancient human desire to hear and tell stories is universally held in 
common among ali people.!* 

Human beings have always lived immersed in stories. “Stories” refer to the 
narratives that we hear and/or tell; stories that we imagine, that recount our past actions, 
or anticipate future outcomes, or that place ourselves at the crossroads of a narrative that 
is not yet complete, For as long as human beings apply and combine language with 
experience, stories will continue to be heard and told in order to regenerate both our 
shared and distinct human cultural and individual identities. Arthur Bourgeois who as a 
professor of art history and cultural values at Governors State University in Illinois offers 
a helpful summary, explaining the various reasons for the extraordinary meaning, 
purposes and impact that stories have provided for people and cultures throughout 


history: 


'S Bryan Alexander, The New Digital Storytelling: Creating Narratives with New Media (Santa 
Barbara Praeger, 2011), 5. 
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Narratives can be viewed as a way of knowing or remembering, and as a means of 
shaping or patterning emotions and experiences into something whole and 
meaningful. When told, these storied events become larger than ordinary life, 
liberating us from the emphasis on the daily toil. Stories show us who we are, 
bridge commonalities of experience, and instill a sense of belonging when 
delivered in keeping with audience expectations. Narratives that tell of origins, 
why the world is the way it is, why we do as we do, and what we are supposed to 
do constitute a particular kind of story. Social organizations, belief systems, and 
personality patterns are all reflected within stories but so too are the 
contradictions and ambiguities of the human condition.'° 
Though Bourgeois wrote this summary in relation to his work and experience with 
members of the Ojibwe First Nation in both Canada and the U.S., his consideration of 
the various dynamics in hearing and telling stories, and the ways in which they permeate 
through the collective human experience, can equally be applied to Biblical storytelling. 
Biblical storytelling enables one to know and to remember scripture as it 
simultaneously evokes emotions and experiences with the story that can at once be 
holistic and meaningful. Biblical storytelling is an event that communicates scripture in 
the present moment through a person of teller to enhance its meaning for our daily lives. 
Biblical stories have the potential to show us who we are in relation to the story, to God, 
as well as uniting our shared humanity and experiences. Biblical stories inform us of 
humanity’s place within the realm of God’s earthly creation; they reveal the ongoing 
story of redemption and salvation and teach us the ways of justice, mercy and peace. 
When a biblical story is told and heard it is not read. Rather it is internalized by 
way of reading, but is later told or performed “by heart.” According to this scholar, the 


process of learning, telling and/or hearing a biblical story told, verses hearing it read 


deepens the meaning of scripture through the combined lived experience of the story by 


‘© arthur Bourgenis,ed.,Ojibwa Narratives of Charles and Charlotte Kawbawgam and Jacques 
LePique, 1893-1895 (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1994), 11. 
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both the teller and listener. Storytelling in and of itself is a primary language of 


experience. Telling and listening to a story has the same structure as our experience, 
because by nature storytelling is highly experiential.'” 

In her exploration of worship renewal that implemented Boomershine’s 
transmediatization theory at St. Giles, this scholar observed from within her 
congregation, that when biblical stories are told orally, instead of simply being read 
silently or aloud, people listen and respond differently, because they experience the 
stories differently. As noted elsewhere in this document, the people who told and heard 
scripture by heart during this scholar’s worship intervention at St. Giles, expressed their 
own experiential reaction to biblical storytelling and indicated that for them, the 
experience of biblical storytelling was at once new, refreshing, lively and engaging, as 
opposed to being boring, or the same in terms of when scripture is read. 

Biblical storytelling, like all storytelling, has the ability to penetrate and 
reverberate through the mental, emotional, physical, and spiritual human qualities that 
cannot be matched through printed words alone. Mark Miller who is an author, pastor and 
church leader in Cleveland Ohio has described the holistic impact of storytelling as 
follows: 

Storytelling is powerful because it has the ability to touch human beings at the 

most personal level. While facts are viewed from the lens of a microscope, stories 

are viewed from the lens of the soul. Stories address us at every level. They speak 
to the mind, the body, the emotions, the spirit and the will. Ina story a person can 


identify with the situations he or she has never been. The individual’s imagination 
is unlocked to dream what was previously unimaginable." 


" Boomershine, Story Journey: An Invitation to the Gospel as Storytelling, 18. 


“Mark Miller, Experiential Storytelling: Rediscovering Narrative to Communicate God's 
Message (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan/Y outh Specialties, 2003), 24. Also see Michael Novelli, Shaped 
by Stories: Discover the Art of Bible Storying (SparkHouse Press, 2013), 104. 
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In her research and Biblical storytelling ministry at St. Giles, this scholar has also 


encountered the holistic, transformative power that comes through story. 

During worship a year or so before beginning her doctoral research, this priest and 
scholar invited members of her congregation to hear the story of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke:25-37) and to identify there “own place” within the scholar, When asked where 
they “found themselves” in story, the few comments that were given arose from what 
they remembered being taught in Sunday school, that we are to follow Jesus’ command 
to “love our neighours as ourselves.” Then this scholar then told the story. Again her 
congregation was invited to “find themselves” within this biblical narrative, 

The comments from her congregation were far more in-depth, as they could 
identify with the people who “passed by” the person in the ditch as well as empathized 
with the person in the ditch. Several parishioners also remarked as to how different the 
story sounded, and was experienced by them, when it was told. In her personal 
identification, and former lack of response to Samaritan in the story, one person 
exclaimed, “In all these years, I never thought of it that way before. | didn’t realize that 
Jesus wants me to show mercy especially to those who think I’m the enemy.” For this 
scholar telling the story of the Good Samaritan by heart is but one instance where she 
identified the tangible meaningful impact that can be experienced when the printed 
biblical text is transmediatized from the printed book to the living person of the teller. 
Likewise it demonstrated that the static printed word can be transformed and raised to 
new life when the mode for communication shifts and the word becomes animated 


through the orality of storytelling. 
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The transmediatization of the printed biblical text that was read, to the oral 


performance of biblical storytellers, was the first dimension in this scholar’s worship 
renewal exploration at St. Giles. The second was the words of the liturgy. During this 
scholar’s research all the verbalized spoken and sung content of the liturgy was projected 
onto a plain white wall that served as a screen in the sanctuary of St. Giles. Prior to 
beginning her research this scholar hypothesized that the transmediatization of the words 
from paper, to an audiovisual system would not change the dynamic or meaning of 
worship for the people of St. Giles. The reasons being are that in years past, the 
congregation of St. Giles had already experienced, and grown accustomed to a form of 
transmediatized worship that was facilitated through electronic media that included a 
slow and aging laptop that was operated by a volunteer from their pew, as well as a 
mounted projector that was suspended from the ceiling. 

The projector was an office model that produced very low lumen and thus did not 
project well in bright daylight. The old system projected screen size was limited and 
could not provide colour, sound, videos or images. Within the first six months of this 
scholar beginning her ministry at St. Giles the old system broke, and was rendered 
outdated to the extent that it was not worth the money to repair. When the old system was 
no longer able to function this scholar had no choice but to revert back to her former 
method of print media by providing parishioners with 11x17 folded paper leaflets that 
included the full worship service. Gradually, funds were raised through the generosity of 
some parish members that enabled St. Giles to eventually replace its old system with a 


new audiovisual system. 
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The new system is far more up to date with a modern PC computer that can easily 


run videos using either a memory stick or live stream from the Internet. The new 
projector that is now suspended from the ceiling is equipped with 4000 lumen which 
means it has plenty of power to project an image or video in any light. The projected 
screen size is now twice as large as it was and thus enables everyone in the church to see 
clearly, Rather than being operated by a person in a pew, the new system is now housed 
in an audiovisual media closet at the back of the church. Though this scholar was curious 
to explore what effect it might have to include videos and images through the new 
system, she did not think that the projected words would result in any drastic change or 
difference in the meaning of people’s worship experiences. However as the project 
analysis will show the transmediatized worship using the new audiovisual system did 
make a difference to the impact and level of meaning. 

By way of interviews, anonymous survey questionnaires, and informal 
conversations with her parishioners, this scholar learned that the people in her 
congregation appreciate the improved visual qualities of the new system that is due to 
larger projection and higher definition. Everyone is able to see, even those for whom their 
vision is somewhat limited. When everyone is able to see, means that everyone is able to 
participate as they so choose; which leads to this scholar’s second observation. 

When everyone is able to participate there is a very noticeable change in the 
sound that is generated by the congregation. Because everyone is able to clearly see the 
digitally projected words, they are therefore able to read together aloud in concert 
together. The same is true when the congregation read together aloud from a book or 


printed leaflet. The difference however is in the quality, vitality and volume of the sound. 
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This scholar has observed that when people look down to read aloud from a printed page 


their combined sound is soft and monotone. The projection of their voices is directed into 
the page, whereas the audiovisual system requires that their heads be held up. This 
scholar was unable to determine if it was the result of cranial positioning, or if it was 
people’s unconscious response to the visually projected words that made the difference. 
Whether it was one or the other or a combination of both, this scholar and her 
parishioners were all aware of the change of sound when the liturgy was transmediatized 
to digital technology. 

Some of the feedback that this scholar received from worshipping participants 
was that visual quality projected on the screen and the lively unified voices of the 
congregation filled the church “with life and sound.” In coding her research for 
her data, the unified experience of worship was noted as being central to a more 
meaningful experience of worship. The feedback indicated that people’s experience of 
the paper service leaflet was dull and isolating. Many of her parishioners who 
participated in the worship intervention at St. Giles remarked that words on the printed 
page seemed “boring” compared to words using digital media. As well, many indicated 
that in their experience the use of individual paper service leaflets isolates or disconnects 
people from one another, despite the fact they are gathered together in one congregation, 
whereas the unifying aspect that is generated with the audiovisual system enables the 
congregation to feel united as a whole. For this scholar, these unexpected findings reveal 
that when worship is transmediatized from the printed page to a digital audiovisual 
system the worship experience for parishioners is transformed, enhanced and is more 


meaningful for the majority in her congregation. 
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Boomershine’s transmediatization theory presented this scholar with more of a 


challenge in relation to digitally projected videos and images. At no time did a video or 
image transition from print media to digital media. All images and videos that were 
included in this scholar’s research project were either found or created through and for 
the use of digital communication. The only difference at St. Giles was in the technology 
itself; where one outdated system could not produce or project sound, colour, images and 
videos, the new audiovisual system could. Throughout her ten year ministry as a worship 
leader, this scholar has had no firsthand experience with including images and/or videos 
in the liturgy. For her, introducing videos and images was an absolute venture into new 
and uncharted liturgical territory. 

In her data analysis this scholar discovered that the incorporation of the images 
and videos that she selected and included in her worship intervention at St. Giles, 
significantly impacted the experience and meaning of worship for her congregation. With 
the exception of one video that was not received favorably by all in the congregation, all 
other videos were said to be meaningful and of value for worshipping participants. Some 
found the videos and images to be extremely helpful with regard to enhancing the theme 
of worship. Others said that the images and videos enabled them to better understand or 
relate to theme; while others appreciated the ways in which they offered a wider 
perspective of the message or theme, that was previously limited to only the preacher, 
hymns and wording of the service. The project analysis will further show the various 
reasons for which members in the congregation attributed value and meaning to 


the inclusion of images and videos. 
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In an interviewed discussion with this scholar, one parishioner offered a 


theoretical insight that had not been anticipated by this scholar but that certainly 
contributes to her overall findings. The woman that this scholar interviewed is a mother 
of two young children; she is in her early forties and works as a Vice-Principal at a local 
school in Barrie. She noted that the main reason why the inclusion of videos and images 
enhances worship to become more meaningful for her is due to the fact that it is “multi- 
sensory.” She also commented to the fact that in her opinion, transmediatized worship 
renewal is something that should already be happening in every Anglican Church because 
digital media is now the norm for communication, information and education. She went 
on to say that by generating worship that is audible, visual and multi-sensory through 
biblical storytelling and digital media, is to incorporate what is being practiced in 
education and that is, differentiated instruction. 

Differentiated instruction is a theory that has been developed and put forth by 
Dr. Carol Ann Tomlinson, who is a renowned author, administrator and educational 
practitioner who has worked in the field of education and learning development for over 
forty years. According to Tomlinson, the theory of differentiation implies creating 
instruction that meets the various needs of individuals for the purpose of learning and 
making sense of the content that is being presented.!® Tomlinson’s official definition of 
the theory is as follows: 

A teacher who differentiates instruction proactively plans and carries out varied 


approaches to content, process and product in anticipation and response to student 
differences in readiness, interest and learning needs.”° 


'° “Reading Rockets”, accessed on August 9, 2015 http://www.readingrockets.org/article/what- 
differentiated-instruction. 
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In the context of Anglican liturgy and worship, content includes prayers, music, liturgical 


language, hearing portions of scripture, a sermon or homily in reference to hermeneutics 
and biblical interpretation, and usually but not always, the contents include the 
celebration of the sacrament of Holy Eucharist. 

The process for Anglican liturgy is generally the same as in Education. In both 
cases, “process” is the “method used to make sense of content”.”! The main function of 
the sermon in worship is to help members in the congregation “make sense” of what they 
are hearing in the Bible and how that ancient message connects with daily life today. 
Perhaps more pertinent to the Education System than for Anglican worship, the “product” 
in differentiation is the “evidence” of what a student has learned.” Had it not been for the 
data collected that was necessary to this scholar’s research project, the “product” of the 
new transmediatized worship at St. Giles may not have been so easily identified since 
members in the congregation are not required or expected to share their personal 
learnings or insights following Sunday worship. However as the project analysis will 
show the worshipping participants indicate that the inclusion of videos and images 
enhanced their worship experience in terms of it being more accessible, thought- 
provoking, relevant, as well as enabling participants to better understand and personally 
relate to the theme of that Sunday. 

Differentiated instruction is the theory and means through which a teacher can 


best respond to the variance that exists among people in a classroom or in this case, a 





°° “iifferentiated Instruction and Strategies”, accessed on August 9, 2015 
‘http://www.corwin.com/upm-data/26640_Lesson_Design_Chapter_1_Differentiated_Instruction_and 
_ Strategies. pdf. 


> Ibid. 


» Thid. 
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congregation. Some people engage and respond to worship intellectually, whereas others 


may respond to worship more so emotionally. A congregation is a blend of people, who 
will each learn and process information differently. What this scholar discovered through 
her research is that worship that was facilitated using only a book or printed page was 
more appealing to those who are naturally prone to learning intellectually, but not for 
those who prefer to learn or process information emotionally or experientially. Though 
this scholar did not intentionally apply differentiated instruction to her transmediatized 
worship renewal exploration at St. Giles, she has come to identify differentiation as being 
a valid, underlining theory for creating worship using audiovisual technology. 

To illustrate her findings, this scholar will refer to the biblical story, homily and homiletic 
video that was presented during her research project when St. Giles celebrated the Feast 
of the Epiphany on January 4th, 2015. 

The biblical story, Matthew 2:1-12 and the homily followed were both told and 
preached by the this scholar. In her homily this scholar spoke about being guided by the 
light of faith in Christ Jesus. Commissioned by King Herod, the Magi had made the long 
trek from the East to the country in Judea and found Mary and the Christ Child. When the 
Magi entered their home they offered the infant Jesus gifts of great treasure and value. 
Before returning from whence they came, the Magi had been warned in a dream not to 
return to Herod, but to go to their own country by way of another road. When this scholar 
was learning the Gospel story she made parallel connections with the Magi going back by 
a different road and Robert Frost’s poem, The Road Not Taken.” Thus the video which 


followed the homily was the narration of The Road Not Taken, and that included soft 


*3 “american Poets”, accessed on Jan 24, 2015, https://www.poets.org/poetsorg/poem/road-not- 
taken. 
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music and beautiful forest scenery. The message in the homily was that at one point or 


another we all arrive at the crossroads in our journey through life and faith. The homily 
furthered the idea that though we may not always know which road to take, it is essential 
to our journey that we get on the road, beginning with one step. This scholar referred to 
the way God communicated with the Magi externally by way of a star and internally by 
way of a dream. Likewise God communicates with us through external and internal signs 
that will help guide us in our faith so may become who God has created each one of us to 
be. 

Often the process of our own becoming may lead us on to unexpected or 
unfamiliar roads. A similar message is equally contained in Frost’s poem, which by 
taking the road less travelled by, made all the difference to the experience of the traveler 
and to the journey’s outcome. The feedback that was received in anonymous survey 
questionnaires included several parishioners’ remarks which indicated how much they 
appreciated the biblical story, homily and video that were presented. Three parishioners 
specifically indicated that for them this worship was most meaningful because it related a 
biblical story which they loved, with a poem which they also loved and that in so doing, 
they experienced cach in ways that they had not done prior to this worship celebration. 

Another example from the research that was conducted at St. Giles comes from 
the worship service that was held for the Second Sunday after the Epiphany on January 
18th, 2015 and that also included the telling of the Gospel, homily and homiletic video. 
The theme for that Sunday was based on Jesus’ calling to Philip and Nathanael to “follow” 
him (John 1:43-51). After a parishioner told the Gospel story by heart, the homily was 


centred on what it means to follow Jesus in our present time and that was true for Philip 
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and Nathanael is also true for us that the way to follow Jesus is not always easy or 


obvious. This theme of following was then tied together with the homiletic video entitled, 
Following Jesus, An Invitation. The video included various abstract images of Jesus as 
music was played on strings and an oboe. As the images and music were seen and heard, 
phrases such as “love God with all your heart, with all your being, with all your 
understanding, with all your strength”, “love your enemies,” “pray for those who mistreat 
you”, and “forgive freely” were displayed. 

In less than four minutes the video encapsulated the primary teachings of Jesus; 
teachings that disciples both then and now are called to learn and to follow. When the 
video had ended this scholar observed that several in her congregation were moved 
emotionally; some were brought to tears, The telling of the Gospel story and the 
homiletic video that was included in St. Giles’s worship on Epiphany as well as for the 
Second Sunday after the Epiphany are but two occasions in the twelve week worship 
renewal exploration when the oral telling of the Gospel stories and homiletic videos 
combined and upheld the theories of both 7ransmediatization and Differentiated 
Instruction as having a positive impact for this scholar’s inquiry for exploring meaningful 
worship as experienced by her parishioners. 

Ditferent forms of media each contain their own strengths and weaknesses that 
are determined by a person’s style or tendency for processing information. For some, 
words on a page may be experienced as more are precise and descriptive, whereas for 
others videos and images are experienced as multi-sensory and are more inclusive of 


feelings and imagination. However as the research will show, worship that has been 





* Kurt Struckmeyer, “Following Jesus—An Invitation”, accessed on Jan 15, 2015, 
https://www. youtube.com/watch? v=7hxuL 1] WNPw4. 
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transmediatized from the printed page and is presented using both Biblical storytellers 


and digital technology expands the overall experience of worship in a way that is more 
holistic for the congregation as well as for individual worshipping participants. 

By honouring the inherent orality of the Bible through biblical storytelling as well 
as by furthering the use of digital technology, makes it possible for worship to be 
experienced by Anglicans in ways that are new, relevant and more meaningful. Through 
the process of transmediatization, and that incorporates the theory of differentiated 
instruction, it is now possible for Anglican worship to undergo “dynamic resurrection” as 
it identifies and thus relates to the various communicative and learning needs in exist in 


today’s society and in ways that the Anglican Church has not done before now. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


When this scholar first began to consider transmediatized worship, her initial 
hypothesis was that revising worship to this extent would likely hinder, subtract or detract 
from what makes worship meaningful for Anglican Christians. At the outset of her 
research, this scholar’s hypothesis was that she did not think that “transmediatization” 
would, in and of itself, make a difference to the level of meaning in worship. She thought 
that the content of words, whether produced on paper or on power point, coupled with a 
good sermon and the celebration of Holy Eucharist would be sufficient to the meaning of 
worship for parishioners. 

Prior to this research this scholar’s approach to creating meaningful worship was 
primarily by way of the printed word. For example, rather than use the designated Collect 
of the Day found within The Anglican Book of Alternative Service ', she would instead 
use a Collect found in The New Zealand Anglican Prayer Book” or more recently adapt 
the set prayers found in the he series Feasting on the Word? Like most people who are 


both literate and Anglican, this scholar concluded that meaningful worship is gleaned, in 


‘ The Book of Alternative Services of the Anglican Church of Canada (Toronto: The Anglican 
Book Centre, 1985). 


? 4 New Zealand Prayer Book (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1997). 


* Kimberly Bracken Long, ed., Feasting on the Word, Liturgies for Year B, Volume I Advent 
Through Pentecost: Worship Companion. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2014). 
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large part, from reading the printed text. Until this intervention that involved the process 


of transmediatization and its potential impact in furthering the meaning and experience of 
Anglican worship, this scholar maintained the position, however limited, that the only 
way to facilitate worship that could be experienced as being more meaningful within the 
Anglican tradition, was to produce full service leaflets that did not require the use of a 
ptayer book. Producing the full service on a printed leaflet omitted the need for constant 
page turning that is required with a prayer book. Thus this scholar had concluded that 
converting the prayer book into a service leaflet was the limited extent to which she could 
enable worship that is easy and more accessible and thereby generate a more meaningful 
worship experience. 

This scholar also assumed that the high level of creativity that is required to 
produce the new worship format using biblical storytelling and audio/visual technology 
might combine to increase the likelihood of error; whether it be due to the audiovisual 
system failing to work, or that the people scheduled to tell biblical stories came ill- 
prepared. Therefore, before beginning the worship intervention at St. Giles, this scholar 
predicted that too much would or could go wrong. She believed that the increased risk for 
error would detract from the experience of meaningful worship. As it happened, in the 
twelve Sundays in which the new transmediatized worship format was implemented at St. 
Giles, the audiovisual system worked throughout, and only one biblical storyteller 


cancelled their telling. 


Preliminary Data 
On the Monday in Holy Week in 2014 in the Episcopal Area of Trent-Durham, 


clergy and lay people performed an “Epic Telling” that included most of Mark’s Gospel 
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narrative. This event was significant for two reasons: 1) It was the first major 


performance of biblical storytellers in the Diocese of Toronto; and 2) More clergy than 


ever before had participated in the epic telling and told biblical stories, many for the first 


time. Prior to the “Epic Telling” of Mark this scholar handed out as many survey 


questionnaires to the tellers as possible: 14 of which were clergy; 


two from the United 


Church of Canada, one Mennonite, and the rest Anglican. A total of 29 tellers took part. 


26 questionnaires were distributed to the tellers, and 20 were completed and returned to 


this scholar for the interest of accumulating preliminary data prior to beginning her 


research at St, Giles. The main purpose of these questionnaires was to gain insight from 


the feedback given to her by the clergy, particularly the Anglican 


clergy. When asked if 


the participants would tell another biblical story, everyone said “yes”, including those 


who kad told for this first time. 


Would you tell another biblical story? 


Difficult 21.0584 






100.00% 





Epic Telling ed 
of Mark ocerate | 
Easy fs 
®NO 
First Time 78.95% 
= YES | 
I 
Figure 2. 
As the above indicates, every member who performed in the “Epic Telling” of 


Mark said that they would tell another biblical story. This is signi: 





ficant to the possibilities 


in worship, since weekly Sunday worship falls to the clergy of each parish to plan, 
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organize and lead. Considering that the majority of the tellers at this event were clergy, 


implies that the inclusion of biblical storytelling in Anglican worship is possible for both 
clergy and laity. This was the first finding in this scholar’s research and is what led her to 
continue in the worship intervention at St. Giles. 

Before learning what made the new worship meaningful for the people at St. Giles, 
this scholar sought to discover the level of meaning as determined by her parishioners’ 
experiences of the traditional worship format. Prior to the launch of the transmediatized 
worship renewal intervention, this scholar presumed that given the two choices between 
the old and the new styles of Anglican worship the majority in her congregation would 
prefer, and thus find it more meaningful, to experience worship that is familiar, printed 
on paper, and is facilitated through reading. The leading question going forward was if 
the new transmediatized model would come as too much of a change, and therefore 
detract from her parishioners experience of meaningful worship? 

Anticipating the level of change that would be required, this scholat’s initial 
hypotheses was that she did not think that the process of “transmediatization” in 
Anglican liturgy would result in a more meaningful worship experience for her 
parishioners. She thought that the content of the words, whether on paper or on power 
point, coupled with a good sermon and the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, would serve 
as the central determining factors for the meaning of worship for parishioners, However, 
Figure 3 below shows that most people in the congregation at St. Giles were either unsure 
or plainly disagreed that the standard form of worship using the book or service leaflet 


does not enhance or add meaning to their experience of worship. 
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TRADITIONAL WORSHIP USING 
THE BAS OR SERVICE LEAFLET IS MORE MEANINGFUL 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE, 
15.08% 






STRONGLY 
AGREE, 6.20% 


Figure 3. 


In order for this scholar to determine the degree to which her parishioners 
experience worship as being more or less meaningful with the use of digital technology 
combined with biblical storytelling, weekly anonymous survey questionnaires were 
provided every Sunday during the intervention. Three focus groups were also formed and 
met periodically. Once the intervention got underway, and as she grew in her confidence 
and ability to create and facilitate transmediatized worship, this scholar quickly 
discovered that the worship renewal was far more meaningful and relevant to 
parishioners than what she had expected. However, before she could reach that 
conclusion, the first step for this scholar, was to recreate the liturgy in order to 
specifically measure the meaning and validity of this new approach to Anglican worship 
and liturgy. 

The goal for this worship renewal intervention was to determine how and to what 


extent this scholar could “transmediatize” Anglican worship? It would not be enough to 
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simply project the same familiar words and phrases that are in the Book of Alternative 


Services through the audiovisual system. In order to strengthen the nature of her inquiry 
and to fully test and measure the level of meaning in her parishioners’ worship 
experience, this scholar realized that a much higher degree of thought and creativity 
would need to be applied. An exploration into the meaning and impact of transmediatized 
worship required that audiovisual technology combined with biblical storytelling be 


utilized to the highest degree possible at St. Giles. 


The Network of Biblical Storytellers and the Anglican Liturgy 


The first challenge that this scholar faced was how to design an Anglican worship 
service in a way that was both new and traditional; new in the sense of increasing the 
amount of biblical stories told in each service, as well as with the use of digital, 
audiovisual technology, and traditional in that it closely followed the Celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist Service from the Book of Alternative Services for the Anglican Church of 
Canada.(BAS). The objective was to keep the service recognizably “Anglican” but renew 
it entirely in terms of the way that worship is presented, facilitated and experienced. 

Prior to designing a “transmediatized” worship service, the service format this 
scholar had utilized for many years followed the BAS, with the full service printed on a 
paper service leaflet. Often she would combine the BAS with other worship resource 
materials that were taken from the New Zealand Prayer Book and from Feasting on the 
Word. Worship Companion. When it seemed fitting, in keeping with the theme for that 


given Sunday, this scholar would often use alternative Collects or Prayers of the Day, 
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Prayers of Confession and Absolution, as well as alternative Creeds. She would 


incorporate other prayers and creedal statements as they seemed more relevant in 
Janguage and in meaning than what is provided in the BAS. Prior to her intervention at St. 
Giles, using alternative Prayers and Creeds in the service was this scholar’s first effort 
toward deepening the experienced level of meaning in Anglican worship. Thus this 
scholar maintains that a thorough renewal of Anglican liturgy also needs to include a 
change of wording, sound, and thematic focus, if it is to be truly experienced as ‘new’. 
Therefore, in order to test the meaning of new Anglican worship, required that she 
recreate the worship format and content, while still maintaining its Anglican ethos and 
identity. 

This scholar began this process by considering the worship she has experienced in 
the four years that she has attended the Jnternational Festival Gathering of Biblical 
Storviellers. During most, if not all of the worship gatherings at the Festival, biblical 
storytelling and digital technology have consistently been utilized and combined. 
Generally speaking, each worship gathering included the use of audiovisual technology 
for videos and images, as well as biblical storytelling. Often, these worship celebrations 
would include what this scholar has termed “Pop-Up” storytellers. A “Pop Up” storyteller 
is someone who, at some point in the worship, though usually at or near the beginning, 
‘pops up’ from within the congregation and tells a very short portion of scripture by heart. 

Throughout many of these worship gatherings everyone, in some shape or form, 
be it music, prayers, meditation, or storytelling, participates in worship. In that regard this 
scholar’s experience of the worship gatherings at the NBS Festival, is worship that is 


highly creative, interactive and inclusive. She felt this creative and interactive style of 
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worship deepened her own personal experience of meaningful worship. Therefore, this 


scholar was interested to explore whether people experienced worship as being more 


meaningful if these same dynamics were applied to Sunday worship at St. Giles. 


Constructing the Model. Growing the Theme — Combining Need with Expectations 


In thinking about the ways in which to transmediatize and renew Anglican 
worship in ways that are relevant to today’s present post-literate, digital culture, two 
primary elements were essential to both include and maintain throughout the duration of 
the intervention. The first was that the revised worship format needed to be experienced 
and identified as authentic Anglican liturgy. The reason being is that any attempt in 
creating new Anglican worship must include features of worship that are common to the 
Anglican liturgical tradition of the Holy Eucharist, such as: the Gathering of the 
Community, the Proclamation of the Word, a sermon or homily, the Creed, the Prayers of 
the People, the Peace, the Celebration of the Eucharist, the Lord’s Prayer, the Breaking of 
the Bread, the Prayer after Communion, the Dismissal, as well as hymns sung throughout 
worship. All these essential liturgical elements combine to make up both the order and 
expectations of the Anglican Rite of Holy Eucharist; and that are specifically laid out in 
the BAS. To exclude any of these liturgical components would risk being interpreted by 
some members in the church as something less, or other than, Anglican worship. The 
other primary element to consider and that perhaps is less obvious or familiar to the 


design of renewed Anglican worship, are the underlying needs, preferences and 
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expectations of people who are now fully immersed in today’s digital and post-literate, 
digital culture. 

One of the main purposes of Anglican worship is to communicate a theme in 
order to help people focus, or be mindful of the predominant message for that Sunday. 
The theme is most often derived from commentaries as well as from the designated 
readings for each Sunday that are set in the Revised Common Lectionary for each 
Liturgical Year. Traditionally the theme for any given Sunday, themes such as peace, 
forgiveness, healing, love, justice, and so on, are communicated to the worshipping 
participants through reading the printed text in a book or service leaflet, as well as by 
listening to the sermon. 

For those who experience worship in this way, the theme for that Sunday is 
mainly discerned through reading, hearing and intellectualizing the contents that form to 
make up the Anglican liturgy. But as mainstream society has shifted to new ways of 
gathering, sharing, communicating and even experiencing information, new needs and 
expectations have emerged; needs and expectations that until now, did not exist either in 
the Church or in the world. Our present use and dependence on social media as the 
primary means of communication, suggests that communication and information that is 
shared between others is no longer restricted to previous methods of reading, writing, 
speaking and listening. Information and communication that is now shared and acquired 
digitally, instantly involves vision by way of seeing videos, photographs and other types 
of images. Or it might mean virtually communicating with someone in a live 


conversation via Skype or Google Plus. As weil, it involves listening as videos or other 
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forms of communication include sound in the form of words, music and anything else 
that is audible and has been digitally recorded. 

In our evolving electronic and digital culture, people are now more inclined to 
communicate and gather information using the Intemet than they are to compose a 
handwritten letter, visit a library or consult a printed book or document. Through daily 
use of the Internet and social media, people have now become accustomed to obtaining 
information at record speed, more quickly than was ever before possible. Our needs for 
experiencing meaningful communication have evolved to include audio and visual 
stimulation, as well as instant access to the content that is being put forth. Therefore this 
scholar maintains that any effort to create a model for renewed Anglican worship in this 
Present time must combine and include an awareness of the needs that arise for people in 
and through digital communication as well as to upholding the norms of what is to be 
expected in the Anglican liturgy of Holy Eucharist. 

tn her effort to do so, throughout her exploration in transmediatized worship, this 
scholar was very careful not to incorporate the use of digital technology to enforce, limit 
or over-emphasize the theme for each Sunday. Rather, she sought to use it as a way to 
invite people in to worship and that would allow participants to find and form their own 
meaning through their worship experience. From its very beginning, this worship renewal 
exploration was designed to be invitational, rather than coercive in its design and 


implementation. 
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Developing the Theme with Videos, Using Audiovisual Technology. 


Fortunately this exploration in transmediatization for worship renewal began in 
the season of Advent, when seasonal and familiar themes such as hope, peace, joy and 
love are often the focus in the four weeks leading up to Christmas. An in depth 
exploration for creating and experiencing relevant, meaningful worship using digital 
technology meant an increased dependency upon the audiovisual system at St. Giles. 
Videos that were shown in the course of the intervention were found on YouTube, The 
Work of the People, and in some cases were made by this scholar and her husband. 

In order to determine the best, or fullest extent of how the use of the audiovisual 
system might impact the meaning of worship, this scholar decided that in the season of 
Advent, each Sunday would include three videos within each worship celebration. 

When the first transmediatized worship format was first introduced at St. Giles on 
the first Sunday in Advent; the predominant theme for that Sunday was Hope. As soon as 
the theme was determined this scholar consulted YouTube and discovered a plethora of 
video resources, The question that immediately arose for this scholar was how best to 
select videos that were appropriate for the congregation and that would gently elevate and 
evoke the theme of hope in worship? It was a cautionary exercise because, as she quickly 
discovered, there were a multitude of videos to choose from: videos of sermons being 
preached, videos of church choirs, videos that contain dense theological thoughts and 
opinions, lengthy videos that were created for the purpose of Christian education and 
formation. There were also animated videos that were created for audiences of all ages; 


there were music videos with a variety of artists singing seasonal Christmas carols, as 
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well as a fair number of videos that recorded various ceremonies for the Lighting of the 
Advent Wreath. 

It quickly became apparent to this scholar, that if the purpose for including videos 
through the use of digital technology during worship was to deepen the meaning of the 
worship experience for participants, meant that videos could not be selected at random, 
without any thought or consideration for the impact they may have. The videos needed to 
be selected intentionally, with sound pastoral, theological reasoning for being included. 

It is not uncommon that when people enter into the worship space on a Sunday 
morning, music is heard being played on the organ or keyboard. Music before worship 
often serves as an ecclesial “background music” in order to help set the tone, and to 
create the prayerful mood and atmosphere for worship. With the cooperation of the 
church organist at St. Giles, this scholar sought to explore what difference it might make 
if, instead of hearing the typical “background music” when parishioners entered the 
church, a quiet, instrumental music video was presented instead? During the worship 
renewal intervention, music videos replaced the organ and keyboard, and served as the 
meditative prelude for worship. As the research will show, these videos did enhance the 
meaning of worship for parishioners. 

Throughout the twelve weeks that transmediatized worship was implemented at St. 
Giles, thematic videos were generally shown at the start of worship as well as 
immediately following the homily. “Opening Videos” were presented at the start of 
worship, following the Greeting. The purpose for these videos was to evoke and invite 


people in to the theme for each Sunday. 
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Homiletic Videos 


The third place where videos were incorporated was immediately following the 
homily. This scholar has referred to these videos as “Homiletic Videos.” The purpose of 
these videos was to expound upon the theme of that Sunday, and to serve as the “second 
half” of the sermon. 

Prior to the exploration in worship renewal, this scholar often fell into the pitfall 
that many other Anglican clergy fall into which is preaching sermons that are considered 
too long by members of her congregation. When this scholar attended seminary at Trinity 
College thirteen years ago, the homiletic model she was taught and therefore incorporated 
into her preaching was Paul Scott Wilson’s Four Pages of the Sermon.* The 
fundamental formula for the four paged sermon is structured as follows: Page one 
addresses the problem, or “trouble in the text”. Page two connects Page one to a problem 
or “trouble in the world”. The formula then shifts to the experience of God’s “grace in the 
text” on Page three, and connects that with God’s “grace in the world” on Page Four, In 
short the formula is: Trouble in the text, trouble in world; grace in the text, grace in the 
world. In this scholar’s experience, structuring a sermon using this formula does not 
necessarily mean restricting the sermon content to exactly four pages. However, due to 
the amount of content that is required to construct a sermon using this formula, this 
scholar’s sermons were generally delivered to her congregation within a timeframe of 
about twenty minutes, sometimes longer. Granted, that in some denominations, a sermon 
that is preached in twenty minutes might be considered extremely short. For present-day 


4 Paul Scott Wilson, Four Pages of The Sermon (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999). 
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Anglicans however, a sermon that runs passed the fifteen minute mark is now considered 


by most to be too long. The members of St. Giles have often spoken to this scholar when 
they felt her sermons were too long. Some have gone so far as to request that she limit the 
sermon to no more than ten minutes; a challenge for any preacher who cares to teach and 
to preach good, relevant, sound theology. During the worship intervention this scholar 
found that by including short videos within the sermon time helped to control the time 
and length of the homily while adding to the overall meaning and experience of worship 
for the congregation. 

Once the theme of worship had been established, this scholar explored YouTube, 
as well as other online sites dedicated to liturgy and worship, such as, The Work of the 
People, in order to find out what short videos may be available to further deepen and 
enhance the theme for that particular Sunday. Again, this scholar was very intentional in 
her care and selection of these videos, making sure that they enabled the worshipping 
participants to reflect and discover their own meaningful connections, without the theme 
coming across as overbearing or overly assertive. Because her intent was to select short 
thematic videos that would serve to deepen the theme, more often than not, this scholar 
had chosen the video first, before deciding what to say and include as part of her 
homiletic message to the congregation. This method of homiletic preparation proved to 
be successful throughout the intervention. 

The only other place where another video appeared was in the four Sundays of 
Advent, and therefore did not appear elsewhere in the worship renewal exploration. It 
was a simple video that included lyrics for what this scholar termed as an “Advent Sung 


Meditation”. This short sung meditation followed the words and music composed by 
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Linnea Good, entitled, “O God We Call”. The congregation easily sang along as the sung 


meditation occurred immediately before and following lighting the candle(s) in our 
Advent Wreath. More will be said about this in the section concerning Scripture. 

The data that was collected at St. Giles through anonymous surveys and 
interviews indicated that the inclusion of videos at the beginning of worship, and later 


coupled with the homily, does enhance the meaning of worship for parishioners. 





VIDEOS ADD MEANING 
TO WORSHIP 


Figure 4. 


Images 

This scholar wondered if the appearance of images such as pictures, illustrations 
or photographs might further enhance the theme of worship as well as deepen the 
meaning of worship for parishioners. To explore the use of digital images, an image was 
projected at various places throughout the liturgy, beginning with the Collect, or Prayer 


of the Day. 
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Prior to the worship renewal, the Prayer of the Day was a prayer that was read and 


spoken aloud by both the priest and members of the congregation. There is divided 
thought among Anglican clergy as to whether the Prayer (Collect) of the Day is 
something that should only be read and spoken aloud only by the presiding celebrant, or 
if it is something that should be inclusive of the congregation. At St. Giles the Prayer of 
the Day has traditionally been spoken by both the clergy and congregation. 

This scholar wondered if it would make a difference to the experience of the 
worshipping participants if, rather than reading the prayer along with her, they listened 
and prayed with her in silence while an image that reflected the prayer along with the 
theme of the day appeared on the screen? Based on the favourable feedback this scholar 
received on the use of digital images she increased the number of images to include the 
Prayer of the Day, the Prayers of the People, the sharing of the Peace, the Prayer over the 
Gifts and the Prayer after Communion. The use of images metaphorically aids in the 
development of the theme of worship. Below are examples of some of the images that 


were used during the worship intervention at St. Giles. 


This image was used for the Prayer of the 
Day on February 15", when the Church 
celebrated the Transfiguration of the Lord. It 
was selected for its various shades of light 
that appear to burst out of darkness. The 
brightest light in the image metaphorically 
represents the illumination of Jesus’ 
transfiguration as he appeared before his 
disciples. 





Figure 5. 


This photograph of Georgian Bay belongs 
to this scholar. It was used for the Prayer of 
the Day on December 7" when the theme 
for that Sunday was peace. Georgian Bay is 
known for high winds and rough waves, but 
here the water is calm and peaceful as the 
sun begins to set. This scholar also selected 
this photo as a way to explore using her 
own resources for providing images. 


This image was used on Christmas Eve, 
when a Biblical Storyteller told this portion 
of Titus. The words, “when grace appeared” 
are included in this portion of Titus. The 
image was to serve as an anticipatory signal 
to the congregation to listen for it. This 
scholar also selected this image for the 
metaphoric image of candlelight shining in 
darkness. 


This image appeared when John 3:1-17 was 
told by heart on Trinity Sunday. It was 
selected by this scholar so that it might 
further draw people into the story as well as 
evoke their thoughts and imaginations. 


Figure 6. 


Figure 7. 
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This image was projected at the time of the 
Peace, when the Church celebrated the 
Baptism of Jesus. It metaphorically links 
water and the Holy Spirit with water and the 
dove. 


This is an image that was used more than 
once at the Prayer Over the Gifts. It was 
seen in order that it further elevate the 
bread and the cup as being the living 
presence of Christ with us at the Table. 


This image was used for the Prayer after 
Communion on the Second Sunday after 
Epiphany on January 18" when we prayed 
that the light of God would shine through 
us, for all the world. 


Figure 10. 


Figure 11. 
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This scholar also added “transitional” images between each part of the liturgy, 


such as between the Prayers of the People, and the Call to Confession and Forgiveness. 
She obtained the images by way of Google Image searches. Por example, on the Sunday 
the Church celebrated the Baptism of the Lord, this scholar searched Google images by 
typing in “Baptism”, “the Baptism of Jesus”, “water”, and other imagery that was 
contained in the Gospel story. This scholar found that the benefit of using images is that 
they serve to provide a kind of seamless flow between each part of the liturgy while 
further inviting the members in the congregation to connect more deeply with the theme 
and thereby enhancing the meaning of worship for the individual participants and for the 
congregation as a whole. Based on the data that was collected at St. Giles through 
anonymous surveys and interviews, the inclusion of visual images throughout worship 


does enhance the meaning of worship for parishioners. 


VISUAL IMAGES ADD MEANING TO WORSHIP 





DISAGREE , 
0.00% 






STRONGLY 
DISAGREE, 
0.00% 





Figure 12. 
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Biblical Storytelling 


Like most Anglican churches, Holy Scripture has been traditionally read from the 
Bible at St. Giles. This scholar first introduced the spiritual practice and discipline of 
biblical storytelling at St. Giles in 2011. By the season of Advent in 2012, there were 
nine members who had periodically learned and told biblical stories during worship. Nine, 
relatively new and unseasoned biblical storytellers in a small congregation is an 
impressive number; however the challenge for the worship renewal intervention remained, 
insofar as how best for the tellers and hearers of scripture to experience the stories in 
ways that were accessible, meaningful and manageable. As their priest, pastor and 
biblical storytelling coach, this scholar made sure to respect and care for the time and 
abilities of each storyteller so that they would have a positive experience. She did not 
want to discourage any one, in any way, nor did she want to carelessly or accidently set 
anyone up for failure, disappointment or embarrassment. 

The challenge in the transmediatized worship renewal was to replace the reading 
of scripture with the telling of il, with the Gospel story for each Sunday taking first 
priority for oral performance. With the worshiping renewal exploration scheduled to 
begin in Advent, the process of preparing for this intervention in transmediatized worship 
renewal began approximately eight weeks prior the start of this short, four week season. 
The general rule of thumb according to the Network of Biblical Storytellers is to allow 
each teller approximately six weeks to learn and internalize their assigned story before 
performing it for an audience or congregation. With enough time to prepare, as well as to 
be coached and encouraged in the formation of their storytelling, different members of St. 


Giles told the Gospel story in the first three Sundays in Advent. The parishioner who was 
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set to tell on the fourth Sunday cancelled on short notice due to family obligations. This 


scholar, who was already familiar with the story, told the Gospel passage on that Sunday. 
In the remainder of the worship intervention the telling of the Gospel story alternated 
each Sunday between this scholar and two of St. Giles’s biblical storytellers. 

It has been both this scholar’s experience and the experience of other biblical 
storytellers that the Gospel narratives are easier to learn than are portions of the Epistles 
or various sections of the Old Testament. This led her to the question of what to do about 
the Old Testament, (including the Psalms) and the Epistle lection for each Sunday? 

In the four years that this scholar has attended the International Festival Gathering 
of Biblical Storytellers, her experience of worship throughout the Festival was deeply 
moving and therefore very meaningful for her personally. It was, and continues to be an 
inspiring, integrated worship that thoroughly combined digital media with biblical 
storytelling. In most of the worship gatherings she attended at the Festival, this scholar 
experienced what she has termed “Pop Up Tellings”. Though organized by the worship 
coordinator for the Festival, these Pop Up Tellings came across to those in the 
congregation as random, spontaneous and sporadic. The community would be gathered in 
preparation for worship and within minutes or even seconds of the beginning of worship, 
various people would “pop up” from where they were seated and told short portions of a 
biblical story that elevated the theme for that particular worship. This scholar had the 
opportunity to participate in two Pop Up Tellings at the festival. Her first observation was 
that learning a short portion of a story with no more than four lines or sentences does not 
require the same amount of time to prepare as does a full Gospel narrative. She noticed 


that though the length is greatly reduced, the Pop Up teller is fully able to have a 
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“storytelling experience” as well as to contribute in the overall liturgy. It occurred to this 


scholar that these “Pop Up” stories might serve as a means to gradually include those at 
St. Giles who may like to tell, but might feel intimated or uncomfortable to begin by 
telling a full story. Therefore she decided to explore the possibility of incorporating Pop 
Up Tellings in lieu of the traditional readings from scripture. 

This scholar’s primary resource for selecting the scripture for Pop Ups was, and 
continues to be Daily Feast: Meditations from Feasting on the Word. For each week 
throughout the liturgical year, Daily Feast offers short reflections on the designated 
portions of scripture, one reflection per passage, for each day of the week, from Sunday 
to Sunday. Each meditation, question or reflection that is provided in Daily Feast is based 
on the core of each biblical passage or story, rather than on its entirety. For example, the 
passage from Isaiah designated to the First Sunday in Advent in the Liturgical Year B, is 
Isaiah 64:1-9. Rather than hear the passage read traditionally from the Bible, in its 
customary place in the liturgical, it was abbreviated to include only v.4 and was told by a 
parishioner as a “Pop-Up” within the first five minutes of worship. The second “Pop Up” 
was told by this scholar. Later in the intervention, however, the two “Pop-Ups” were each 
told by a member of St. Giles. The data that was collected at St. Giles through 
anonymous surveys and interviews will show that the inclusion of biblical storytelling in 
worship, including the Pop Ups, does enhance the meaning of worship for the majority 


parishioners. 


* Kathleen Long Bostrom and Elizabeth F. Caldwell, ed. Daily Feast: Meditations, ‘from Feasting 
on the Word, Year B. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2014). 
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First Observations 


As mentioned, the transmediatized worship renewal exploration at St. Giles began 
on the first Sunday in Advent, 2014. What follows are this scholar’s first observations of 
what she saw, learned and experienced through the reactions of the worshipping 
participants, as well as her own findings in the process. 

Before worship officially began, there was an opening meditative video that this 
scholar chose in order to gently encourage the congregation to settle and become quiet. 
The opening meditative video helped to set the tone for worship as it enabled a calm and 
peaceful atmosphere. The video also subtlety introduced the theme for that Sunday. The 
video that this scholar selected from YouTube was O Come, O Come Emmanuel 
performed by The Piano Guys. 

At this early stage in the worship renewal exploration, this scholar chose to begin 
the meditative videos a few minutes prior to when worship was expected to begin at 
10:30am, Those who were in the church and settled in their pews by 10:25am 
experienced the video from start to finish. As soon as the video began and people could 
see the images and hear the music, a deep hush fell over the church. Anyone who was 
engaged in quiet (or not so quiet) conversation with others, stopped, watched, and 
listened as soon as the video began. As the worshipping members of St. Giles watched 
the video, this scholar noticed that they all sat still with their eyes wide open. It looked as 
though there was little if any difficulty for them to fully engage the video that was 
presented. This scholar observed smiles on nearly all of the faces in her congregation, 
and noticed that one parishioner was even moved to tears. It came as a surprise to this 


scholar when she noticed members of the congregation reacting with obvious emotion. 
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The people’s reaction was palpable. Thus it appeared to this scholar that most, if not all, 


in her congregation were experiencing some deeply felt connection to what they were 
watching, as was indicated by their physical and emotional reactions. This scholar did not 
see anyone look away, stare out the window, fidget with their service leaflets, or doze off. 
One main distraction she did notice however was that because some people arrived to 
worship within a minute of it beginning, the video was playing as they were coming in to 
church. This scholar was aware of the noise made by those who were coming in right at 
10:30am. Some who were sitting closer to the back of the church, turned their heads to 
see who was coming in. People arriving while the video was being shown, were clearly a 
distraction for some members in the congregation. This scholar had hoped that by starting 
meditative videos just prior to worship, that people might choose to come a bit earlier and 
therefore would allow more time for the liturgy. However, by the fourth Sunday in 
Advent this scholar noticed that some people were not arriving earlier, even after being 
encouraged to do so. When the meditative video was shown five minutes prior to the 
beginning of the liturgy, it was always disrupted by those entering the church. Thus for 
the remainder of the worship renewal at St. Giles, this scholar started the meditative 
videos no more than one minute before the “official” beginning of worship. 

After she greeted the congregation and welcomed everyone to worship, this 
scholar presented the opening video, entitled Advent in 2 Minutes. The length of the video 
was just over two minutes. It essentially drew the congregation’s attention to the eating, 
rushing, shopping and spending that happens in the four weeks before Christmas, and 
contrasted those hurried activities with the waiting, longing, preparation and quiet 


expectation of the birth of Christ: all central themes, and the main purpose of Advent. 
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As the video was being played this scholar noticed how quickly it captured the 
attention of those in her congregation. Again, she observed that people’s eyes were wide 
open and many seemed to enjoy the video as indicated by the smiles on their faces. It 
appeared to this scholar that people were sitting taller and more up-tight in their pews. In 
the less than 10 minutes from the time that the worship officially began, and based on 
observing people’s body language and facial expressions, suggested to this scholar that 
this video was having an impact in terms of enhancing the meaning and experience of 
worship for her parishioners. 

When the video had finished, the congregation stood to sing a contemporary 
hymm of praise. The lyrics of this hymn, as with all other worship content and vocabulary, 
were projected on the wall, rather than read from a book or paper leaflet. This scholar 
observed some immediate distinctions from when a hymn is sung using a book, versus 
when it is sung with the lyrics produced digitally on the wall or screen. She noticed that 
the people’s heads were up and held high, as opposed to looking down at words on a page. 
This slight change of their heads raised up, rather than looking down, had a tremendous 
effect on the quality and level of sound in the church. The sound coming from the 
congregation as they sang was more voluminous and unified than when hymns were sung 
using a hymn book. Again, this scholar noticed that their eyes were wide open, and many 
smiles could be seen as they sang. Following the hymn the congregation was asked to be 
seated. As soon as the congregation sat and became settled, this scholar discretely nodded 
to one of her parishioners, who then stood and entered the centre aisle of the church and 


told Isaiah 64:4, This was the first “Pop Up Telling” that the congregation had ever 
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experienced. It was very obvious to this scholar that the congregation was caught by 
surprise. There was a feeling of excitement and energy in the room, as all were engaged 
in what was happening. According to this scholar, the parishioner who performed the 
first Pop Up, did so perfectly. By the looks of those in her congregation, everyone agreed. 
This scholar then told the second Pop Up, taken from the Feasting on the Word, Worship 
Companion’ and performed it in front of the altar Table. For her, the experience of these 
Pop Ups felt exhilarating, as others in the congregation seemed to be feeling the same 
excitement and energy. It was clear to this scholar that none in her congregation were 
experiencing any sense of boredom. 

The Pop Ups were followed by a brief moment of silence and then this scholar 
proceeded with the Greeting and the Prayer of the Day. In this first transmediatized 
renewal service, there was not an image projected while this scholar led the Prayer of the 
Day and the congregation listened and prayed in silence. As she began to learn that her 
congregation appreciated digital images. this scholar began to include them at the time of 
this Prayer in each service. Because the Pop Ups served as an abbreviation of the 
proclamation of the Word, this scholar chose to combine the designated portion of Isaiah, 
noted in the lectionary, with the Lighting of the Advent Wreath. By doing so it provided 
her with the opportunity to further utilize the audiovisual technology in the Season of 
Advent in the first four weeks of her research project. With all the content projected 
through the audiovisual system, the congregation began by singing an Advent meditation 
that was composed and recorded by Linnea Good, entitled, O God We Call.” It was noted 


§ Feasting on the Word, Worship Companion Year B. 


” Linnea Good, The Sunday Sessions: Songs for the Life of the Church, (British Columbia: 
Borealis Music, Canada, 1995), 
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how quickly her congregation picked up the tune and were able to sing along. She noticed 


that two parishioners were moved to tears by this soft, prayerful sung meditation. After 
the meditation was sung, a portion of Isaiah (Is.64: 1-9) was recited alternately, between. 
this scholar and her congregation. Following that, the Advent meditation was sung again. 
The feedback that was collected in the data indicated that most people enjoyed the sung 
meditation combined with the Lighting of the Advent Wreath. One parishioner remarked 
that it enabled him to experience the longing of the Advent season more deeply, and was 
grateful for the ways in which it added meaning to the season. However, on the fourth 
Sunday in Advent, another parishioner commented that she had grown tired of the sung 
meditation and the weekly repetition of it. 

After the sung meditation and the Lighting of the Advent wreath, the Gospel story 
(Mark 13:24-37) was told by a member of St. Giles who was new to the storytelling 
ministry. This scholar had coached the teller twice before her performance. The coaching 
sessions went well, but were an indication that the teller may have needed more time to 
practice before she was ready to perform. Whenever a member of St. Giles tells a biblical 
story, this scholar always sits in the front pew with the story in hand, so that if the teller 
forgets a line or loses his place in the story, the next line can be easily fed to the teller by 
way of a sofi whisper. In the case of this performance however, the teller did a superb job. 
It was a lively, energetic performance, which also helped to maintain the dynamics of 
excitement that this scholar noticed in her congregation. 

After the telling of Mark, and the homily which followed, this scholar presented 
the first “homiletic video” at St. Giles called, Advent Hope. The video was two minutes in 


length and served as the second half of the homily. Members in the congregation sat up 
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straight, with eyes wide open, and seemed to appreciate the message contained in the 


video. With this scholar’s homily combined with the video, the sermon time in this 
worship service ran at just under 10 minutes. This scholar was amazed at how well her 
homily and the video related to one another, The combination of pairing the homily with 
a related video introduced a new possibility for both this scholar and her congregation. 
According to this scholar the combination was very effective, and therefore worth 
repeating through the duration of her intervention. 

Next in the liturgy came the Creed or Statement of Faith. To further explore the 
impact of transmediatized worship alternative creeds not found in the BAS were 
implemented including the Creed used by the United Church of Canada. During Advent, 
the congregation sang the creed using Linnea Good’s, The New Sung Creed The words 
for the Creed did not present an issue for the congregation, but some did indicate that 
they found the tune hard to follow. Those who were more musically inclined eventually 
picked up the tune. But by the fourth Sunday in Advent, others said they would prefer to 
say the Creed rather than sing it using that particular setting. After Advent and until 
Epiphany the congregation no longer sang, but said this Creed instead. Led by a member 
of the parish, the Prayers of the People were chosen by this scholar and were selected 
from a number of resources, including Faith and Worship- Christian Prayers and 
Resources,” This scholar selected, and in one case composed, the Prayers of the People in 
the season of Advent. For the first Sunday in Advent, this scholar sought to explore the 


use of imagination in relation to visual images made possible with digital technology. 


*Tbid. 


* Faith and Worship, accessed on Nov 28, 2014 
http://www. faithandworship.com/Advent/Advent_Celtic_Christian_Celebration. htm. 
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The Prayers began with the leader saying: “Imagine throwing a pebble into the centre of 


a pond, and the circles of ripples that move out from the centre...”. As this parishioner 





led the Prayers from the lectern, a moving image of circular ripples on water appeared 
behind her. This scholar found this to be effective. However because some people prefer 
to pray with their eyes closed, not everyone in the congregation saw the moving image, 
while others did. 

During the prayers of Confession and Absolution as found in Feasting on the 
Word: Worship Companion, this scholar observed that the congregation seemed more 
aware and attuned with the words that they were hearing and reciting. As she looked at 
her congregation while they were reciting the Prayer of Confession, they appeared to be 
experiencing a sense of refreshment as indicated by their sound and facial expressions. 
The Prayer was new to everyone in the congregation and contained language that was 
emotional and thought-provoking as it fit with the Advent season. According to this 
scholar, when the same prayers are used week after week, month after month and year 
afier year, as in the case of the Book of Alternative Services, people no longer seem to 
care or relate to what is being said. They simply recite the same words habitually, which 
in effect may reduce their meaning and relevance for the worshipping participant. This 
scholar observed that with the altemative prayers from Feasting on the Word, a deeper 
level of thought and emotion seemed to arise for the worshipping participants. Indeed, 
several parishioners have commented that the Prayers that are taken from Feasting on the 
Word are more meaningful and relevant than are the same, recited prayers that people 
“can say in their sleep, without thinking.” As well, with the wording of the service 


appearing on the wall by way of the audiovisual system, the words themselves appear 
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much larger; a feature of digital technology that also impacts the level of meaning for 


those in the congregation. 


USING ALTERNATIVE WORDS AND VOCABULARY ADDS 
MEANING IN WORSHIP 





DISAGREE , 
1.97% 






STRONGLY 
DISAGREE, 
0.00% 






Figure 13. 


The Eucharistic Prayer that was used in Advent was also experienced for the first 
time by both the priest and the congregation. Provided in an Advent/Christmas worship 
resource from the lona Community, this scholar chose it for its seasonal theme and 
vocabulary, as well as for the way it incorporates the biblical narrative of Jesus and of 
God made known in Christ. Again, this prayer had not been used before at St. Giles. At 
this point most in her congregation had come to appreciate the ministry of biblical 
storytelling and had grown accustomed to hearing their priest refer to the Gospels as 
narratives or stories. Her intention for using this Eucharistic Prayer was to further 


encourage and support the worshipping participants in their growing awareness of 
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approaching scripture as stories to be told. Knowing that the Gospel would be told by 


heart during each Sunday of the worship renewal intervention, this scholar also took into 
consideration the possibility that this Eucharistic Prayer would further generate support 
for the storytelling ministry at St. Giles. When the service had ended, several parishioners, 
including some who tell biblical stories, informed this scholar of how grateful they were 
to have experienced this new Eucharistic Prayer that was used every Sunday in the 
seasons of Advent, Christmas and Epiphany. 

All four services in the season of Advent at St. Giles were created by this scholar, 
using the same liturgical framework as the first Sunday in Advent. This scholar wanted to 
remain consistent with its design in order to discover if people’s positive responses to the 
new worship would continue throughout the season. For each Sunday in Advent, and for 
the twelve-week duration of the worship intervention, most members in the congregation 
participated in the research by way of submitting survey questionnaires. When asked on 
the fourth Sunday of Advent, if people’s experience of worship was more meaningful 
with the use of digital technology and biblical storytelling, the majority of the 
congregation strongly agreed that the new worship format enabled them to experience a 
more meaningful Advent season. As Figure 14 shows, most worshipping participants 
agreed that for them, this last Season of Advent that included transmediatized worship 


was very meaningful. 
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IT WAS A VERY MEANINGFUL ADVENT SEASON AT ST. GILES 
AGREE, 16.67% 





NEUTRAL/UNSURE, 
0.00% 


DISAGREE , 
0.00% 
STRONGLY 
DISAGREE, 
0.00% 





Figure 14. 


Further Findings 


Before arriving at her final analysis in determining whether greater or lesser 
meaning was experienced in the renewed worship at St. Giles this scholar needed to learn 
specifically what it was about the intervention that participants found to be the most 
meaningful and why. After the official project had ended on February 15" this scholar 
formulated and analyzed the information she obtained from three small focuses as well as 
from the anonymous survey questionnaires that were submitted. 

The three focus groups at St. Giles included one group that comprised four of the 
matriarchs’ at St. Giles all of whom regularly attend the mid-week Wednesday 
Communion Service. The “Wednesday Ladies” met twice with this scholar following the 
mid-week Communion service. The other group, which met with this scholar three times, 
included three senior, retired Anglican Clergy who are also members of St. Giles, The 
third group which met once with this scholar included one adult in her early 40’s, another 
in her early 60°s, and two in their 70’s. This group has been named the Mixed Group. 


Every member in each group attended most, if not all of the new worship services 
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throughout the intervention. What was of most interest to this scholar was the comparison 


of meaning in each group. She wanted to learn from each group what it was that they 
experienced to be the most meaningful, the traditional liturgy or the new liturgy. 

As indicated by the chart below, the Wednesday Ladies agreed that the new 
liturgy was more meaningful, but they also had the highest percentage in favour of the 
old liturgy as being more meaningful. The reasons they gave in support of the traditional 
worship was that it is familiar and comfortable. For these ladies, the Book of Alternative 
Services, which includes a revised service of Holy Communion from the Book of 
Common Prayer, is meaningful because it is predictable as well as nostalgic. For this 
group the liturgies in the BAS are reminiscent of the “good old days” when they were 
growing up, as well as when they were young mothers attending St. Giles with their 
families in the 1970s and 80s. The Wednesday Ladies each said that they do enjoy the 


new worship, but would prefer if it was “once in a while” and not every Sunday. 


WEDNESDAY LADIES 


™ MEANINGFULL, 
TRADITIONAL 


® MEANINGFUL 
NEW 





Figure 15. 
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The Senior Clergy Focus Group met three times with this scholar. In all three 


meetings, the senior clergy were in unanimous agreement that the new worship is more 
meaningful than the traditional liturgies of the BAS and BCP. In his recollection of 
leading worship using the BCP in the 1960’s and 70’s one clergy member said that there 
was nothing meaningful about the traditional liturgy because it confined worship to the 
same format, with the same vocabulary, year after year. “There was nothing creative 
about it”, he said. The same member of this group went on to say, 

Tam very surprised by the new worship. It sounds different. It feels different. 

There is a greater, more tangible sense of community. There is a profound sense 

of togetherness in the new worship. The use of the audiovisual system is 

impressive and stimulating. The biblical storytelling is a wonderful added feature, 
but it cannot be isolated from the liturgy because it is such an important aspect of 
the new service. Honestly, I am not used to worship of such high quality. 

As this man’s feedback suggests, the creative and inclusive components seem to 
be what makes the new worship most meaningful for this member. Another member of 
the Senior Clergy Group mentioned that as far as he is concerned, the new worship is 
more meaningful because for him, it feels more relevant. He also said that 
transmediatized worship is much easier to follow than when worship is facilitated using a 
book or leaflet. In another interview, one of the other senior clergy members also 
commented on the ease of having worship presented “right there in front of you”. He said, 
“You can see, hear, feel, everyone taking part together.” As well, in all three meetings, 
this senior clergy member commented on how much he appreciates the new content and 
vocabulary of the renewed worship. He went on to say that, “for the first time, | am 


experiencing worship that actually speaks to me and that in itself helps me feel closer to 


the living presence of God.” 
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SENIOR CLERGY 


® MEANINGFULL, 
TRADITIONAL 


® MEANINGFUL 
NEW 





Figure 16. 


Of course there are other members of the clergy who would no doubt disagree 
with this group, as some clergy feel that traditional Anglican worship should be preserved. 
The Prayer Book Society of Canada is certainly in support of traditional Anglican 
worship. However, the information provided by this focus group suggests that clergy who 
served in the “traditional age” of Anglicanism are open, and indeed welcoming of 
worship renewal in the Anglican Church. 

The third focus group met with this scholar once, for an entire afternoon. This 
group showed the highest percentage in favour of the new worship as being more 
meaningful. Members in this group ranged in age, but all have been worshipping at St. 
Giles for most of their lives. Each member was highly supportive of the worship renewal 
intervention. In her overall experience, the youngest in this group said, “I really enjoy 
the new worship. The videos and the music heard with the videos, as well as the use of 


images, goes a long way to make worship feel more relevant, It’s refreshing, because I 
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don’t want to read or be read to all the time. The new worship enables me to have a 


deeper, more personal experience of worship.” 

Two others in this group agreed that the visuals were very helpful but they also 
appreciate the traditional worship, and “wouldn’t want to do away with it all together”, 
The fourth member in this group was in complete favour of the new worship because it 
helped her to feel a deeper sense of peace and calm, while at the same time, felt exciting 
and refreshing. According to this group, the new worship is, overall, experienced as bei ng 


more meaningful than the traditional liturgies in the BAS. 
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Figure 17. 


Ten members of St. Giles were also interviewed individually. The results of all 
the interviews combined reveals that between groups and individuals, all agree that the 


new worship at St. Giles is more meaningful than the old worship. 


THE COMBINED RESULTS OF ALL INTERVIEWS 
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Figure 18. 


Research data was also collected from anonymous survey questionnaires that 
were also formulated and analyzed. As Figure 19 reveals, the results of these 
questionnaires indicate that the creative, relevant, enabling. and unifying, dynamics of the 


new transmediatized worship, generated the highest level of meaning for participants. 
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Figure 19. 
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This scholar was informed that when her parishioners are free from having to 


depend on prayer books or services leaflets, they are better able to relax during worship 
rather than feel distracted by the constant paper folding or page turning of the printed 
service. Several parishioners commented on the ease and accessibility of the new worship 
format. They shared that when the contents of worship are projected on the wall, they feel 
that they are spared from the work of managing a book or leaflet and thus can focus more 
intently and with greater ease during worship. Others remarked on the difference of 
sound. With the new worship format there is no “flipping of pages or rattling of books”. 
One parishioner went so far as to say that she “resents” the printed service leaflets or 
prayer books because for her, “they get in the way.” Based on these comments and the 
information that was collected, this scholar found that the new worship format enables 
people to experience worship in ways that are easy, accessible and more relaxed, and thus 
contributes to a greater overall meaning of their worship experience. 

This enabling quality of worship was achieved through the process of 
transmediatization, whereby the contents for worship were removed from the book and/or 
printed text and instead was facilitated and projected with digital technology. It also 
enabled an increase in the participation of church members during worship. 

In some of her interviews with her parishioners, this scholar also found that the 
enabling quality of biblical storytelling deepens the meaning of some people’s worship 
experience. Two parishioners who tell biblical stories at St. Giles said that they never 
thought the day would come when they, as lay members, would be able to tell biblical 
stories in church. One of the seniors and long-time members at St. Giles, who had told 


two biblical stories said that for her, “biblical storytelling is progress because it is more 
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inclusive of everyone. It enables members to experience a higher level of participation in 
worship and that makes it more meaningful.” 

There were some who participated in the intervention who did not agree that 
biblical storytelling adds meaning to their worship experience. There were some who felt 
that biblical storytelling was distracting because, rather than focus on the story being told, 
they felt anxious or worried for the teller; they were concerned that the teller would 
forget a line or lose their place in the story. The fact that biblical storytelling is 
experienced by some as more of a distraction than anything else was mentioned by a 
small percentage of the congregation. However, the majority of tellers and non-tellers 
alike, agree that biblical storytelling does enable a more lively, creative and engaging 
experience of worship. Most have said that they can hear and receive the scripture at “a 


deeper level” versus when it is read. 


BIBLICAL STORYTELLING ADDS MEANING TO WORSHIP 
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Figure 20. 
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Granted, there are longtime, traditional Anglicans who will always favour the use 
of a prayer book, bible or printed text. The printed word is for some Anglicans, what 
makes their worship experience comfortable, safe, familiar, and thus more meaningful. 
However, as the former generations of Anglicans dwindle, present and future generations 
living in what is now a post-literate, digital culture, cannot be expected to relate to, or 
attribute the same significance to the printed word as did older generations. 
Communication in nearly all of its forms has changed. This scholar therefore maintains 
that the Anglican Church will not flourish if it remains stuck in a paradigm of 
communication used in worship that is decades old. By equipping parishes with 
audiovisual technology and exploring new and altemative ways of worship that is more 
creative and inclusive, might do well to help the Anglican Church to achieve a new 
paradigm in worship communication and by extension a more meaningful worship 
experience. This scholar has found that it is both possible and beneficial for the Anglican 
Church to expand its media culture in worship so that it may better in relate and 
communicate to people in today’s post-literate digital culture. 

Another quality that made transmediatized worship more meaningful for people 
during the intervention was in its ability to unite the congregation in ways that they had 
not previously experienced. Several parishioners commented on their experience of 
books and leaflets as being more of an individual, even isolating, approach to worship; 
whereas the new worship using audiovisual technology and biblical storytelling 
eliminates the need or purpose for printed paper. This scholar has found that by relieving 
people of having to use books or leaflets, strengthens the unity of the congregation as a 


whole. In her comparison between printed worship and worship that is facilitated by 
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digital technology, one parishioner explained to this scholar that in her experience, the 


“new worship fills the church, even if the congregation is low in numbers. It unites the 
congregation because we are not distracted by having to deal with the book or leaflet.” 

The Pop Ups were also mentioned by several parishioners as a unifying aspect of 
the new worship, in that Pops Ups serve to include members of the congregation who 
were not comfortable to tell a full story, but were able to tell a small portion. The 
majority of the congregation expressed that by way of excluding the use of books and 
leaflets and replacing them with digital technology and biblical storytelling, most 
parishioners had come to experience a deeper and more meaningful sense of 
“togetherness” in the congregation. 

An unexpected off-shoot and instigator of the increased sense of unification amid 
the congregation at St. Giles happened on the second Sunday in the Season of Advent. As 
this scholar sought resources and materials which focused on the theme of peace for that 
Sunday, she found a sung blessing in More Voices, which is a supplement to Voices 
United: The Hymn and Worship Book of the United Church of Canada. The blessing is 
entitled, “May the Peace of God Be Your Peace”.!° When this scholar consulted the 
organist at St. Giles, she was informed that he was familiar with this sung blessing and 
thought that others in the congregation would be familiar with it as well, The sung 
blessing takes place just before the priest gives her final blessing. On the first Sunday that 
the sung blessing was introduced, the organist played the tune once and the congregation 
sang it twice. Immediately this scholar observed several parishioners who were 


experiencing deep emotion as indicated by their tears and facial expressions. Several of 


"° More Voices: Supplement to Voices United: The Hymn and Worship Book of the United Church 
of Canada (Toronto: United Church Publishing House, 2002), 222. 
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the comments that were included in the survey questionnaires, said that the sung blessing 


was very meaningful to them and that they hoped it would continue as a regular part of 
worship. Everyone who gave an interview also remarked on how much they enjoy the 
sung blessing. The sung blessing made a surprising but no less significant contribution to 
the meaning of worship for parishioners. Thus since December 7th, 2014, May the Peace 
of God Be Your Peace, continues to be a regular part of worship at St. Giles; even when 
the audio/visual system is not in use. Every time the congregation and clergy sing the 
sung blessing, they face one another, and many hold hands or put their arms around one 
another as they sing the blessing with and for one another. For this scholar, it is an 
absolutely beautiful feature of the worship at St. Giles. One parishioner who has been 
worshipping at St. Giles since 1974 said that the new worship with the sung blessing, 
allows her to feel love in the congregation as she has never felt before. 

Coming together in community, as the worshipping people of God, is the central 
purpose of the liturgy. Worship is not intended to be a one-way street that is only ever 
traveled by the clergy. Nor is it a spectator’s sport where people observe the priest 
performing the rituals of worship. Worship, by definition is the work of the people and 
thus is intended to include everyone in the community or congregation. The new worship 
at St. Giles changed the dynamics within the congregation from being less of a solitary 
experience to a more communal one. This scholar suggests that worship that enables and 
intensifies a sense of unity in the congregation of even a small church, is a great step 
toward strengthening the Church in its faith, love and witness to the Gospel of Christ. 

This scholar has often heard it said that of all the mainline Christian 


denominations, it is Anglicans who fear change the most. Perhaps that is true for certain 
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congregations but it has certainly not been the case for the people of St. Giles. A new, 


more creative worship service was ultimately identified as the meaningful quality of 
worship. Parishioners noted that worship that is more creative in its composition is more 
engaging in terms of keeping the attention of the congregation, and is more far reaching 
in relation to the emotional impact that is experienced by parishioners. The videos and 
images, as well as the biblical stories that were told, combined to provoke a greater 
emotional response in people than did worship using the service leaflet. In an interview 
with this scholar, one parishioner who had been attending St. Giles for just over fifty 
years said that for her, worship is more meaningful now, because it is more creative. 

With the projected words, music, images, videos and stories she was able to 
experience worship on a “deeper level”. For this parishioner, the new worship is “never 
boring” because worship that is highly creative “means there is always something new.” 
Another longtime member of St. Giles said that, “the new worship makes it so that I can 
be more in touch with God through my feelings; and that is what makes worship more 
meaningful.” 

In the past, it has been this scholar’s experience that when people thought about 
creative worship, it somehow implied that liturgy would be less serious, or grounded, and 
more airy and entertaining. Through her research at St. Giles this scholar has found that 
notions such as these are unfounded and inaccurate. In every Sunday of the intervention 
this scholar discovered by observing her congregation, as well as from the feedback she 
received, that people experienced worship on a far more meaningful level when it 
affected them emotionally as well as intellectually. According to this scholar, such 


findings speak volumes to the unspoken needs that people may have, to experience an 


IST: 
intimate and emotional connection with God and others during worship. One parishioner 


in her carly fortics stated that for her, the new worship at St. Giles is more meaningful 
because it is multi-sensory. She said this is important because, “it means we are 
experiencing worship through our eyes, and ears, our taste, and touch, as well as our 
thoughts and feelings. It is worship that speaks to all of ourselves rather than to just parts 
of ourselves, mainly our thoughts.” This scholar has found that people experience greater 
meaning in worship when it impacts them emotionally as well as intellectually. 

The creative component was and continues to be an essential aspect of the new 
worship at St. Giles. Digital technology in and of itself does not automatically result in 
creativity. Anyone can project words on a wall without being creative. The equipment is 
not the issue; rather it is what one does with it. Through the worship renewal at St. Giles 
this scholar learned from one of her parishioners, that the digital images and videos often 
help her to make her own inner, spiritual connections because they speak directly to her 
personal needs, needs or concerns of which the priest may be totally unaware. This 
parishioner described the use of images as being subtle, yet extremely powerful in their 
ability to draw people more deeply into the worship experience. Thus, according to this 
scholar, digital technology is not enough to enhance the meaning of worship; rather it is 
through the creative efforts of sourcing videos and images, enabling biblical storytellers, 
as well as incorporating an alternative vocabulary for worship. These combine to enhance 
the meaning and experience of worship for participants; and all of which entail a much 
higher degree of creativity in liturgical preparation and leadership. This scholar has found 


that when thoughtful, careful creativity is brought in to the liturgy, her parishioners relate 
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to worship in more meaningful ways because for most of them, it is worship that is 


considered relevant. 

The data that was collected during the worship renewal at St. Giles revealed 
relevance as amongst the highest qualities for more meaningful worship. Through her 
research this scholar found that what is communicated in the liturgy is as equally 
important has to how something is communicated in the liturgy. The research shows that 
the use of the audiovisual system at St. Giles generates a greater sense of accessibility, 
unity and creativity in people’s worship experience. Biblical storytelling enables greater 
inclusion of the church members, as it brings scripture to life in the midst of the 
congregation. Liturgy that has more creativity offers the ability to reach people on a more 
intimate and emotional level, which for some, deepens their connection with God and 
with one another. This scholar has found through her research that all these aspects 
combine to produce a liturgy that for many at St. Giles, have found to be far more 
relevant than worship has ever been prior to the intervention. 

Considering that the majority of parishioners who willingly participated in the 
worship renewal exploration at St. Giles are senior citizens, it is striking how many of 
them stated that the new worship is more relevant due to the fact that it is facilitated with 
the use of audiovisual technology. It may be assumed by some Anglican clergy, that 
digital technology is only considered relevant among the younger generations. Again, this 
scholar has found this not to be the case at St. Giles. Senior Citizens cannot, or should not, 
be overlooked as active participants in today’s digital culture. Many seniors who are 
members of St. Giles have Facebook accounts and visit YouTube on a regular basis. As 


well, there are several who visit on line with their grandchildren via Skype, or Google 
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Plus. It has occurred to this scholar that there are those Senior Citizens who are Anglican, 


but do not wish to be treated as though they belong to the Traditional Church of the Past. 
Some Anglican seniors, but not all, prefer the old ways of worship, while others are eager 
to welcome something new. One senior, who attends St. Giles regularly, said that for her, 
the new worship makes everything easier to understand. The large, projected words, the 
images, the storytelling, and the shorter sermons all make the theme of worship more 
accessible and easier to follow. She went on to say that the new worship “speaks to me, it 
make sense to me, and that is why I find it more meaningful.” Another senior citizen who 
is also a retired Anglican priest said that, “relevance is what makes worship meaningful; 
because relevance pertains to present necds, situations and people as it directly relates to 
where we are now in the world, with the theme for any given Sunday.” 

When this scholar began the new, transmediatized worship at St. Giles, she was 
prepared for the fact that her congregation might not respond favourably and would 
prefer that the intervention conclude sooner rather than later. By the third Sunday in 
Advent, however, this scholar had found the opposite to be the case for most of her 
congregation. Several parishioners suggested to her, that the new worship be provided on 
Christmas Eve, in the hopes that any visitors may return to St. Giles and perhaps even 
join the parish, Though none joined the parish after Christmas Eve, several visitors, 
mostly family members of parishioners, did attend Christmas Eve worship at St. Giles. In 
the week following Christmas Day, this scholar unexpectedly received the following 
written feedback statement that was given to her by the granddaughter of one of her 


parishioners. The statement is provided below, and used with the permission of its author. 
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It is a statement which further supports the meaning and relevance of transmediatized 


worship. 


“do not visit church regularly, but I do go each year on Christmas Eve. This year, 
and the past two years we have had Rev. Elizabeth Green, was another amazing 
service. Her use of current technology - especially videos from the internet - made 
the service feel more interactive for all members in the church. Being able to display 
passages and lyrics to hymns in large-print on the wall also took away a lot of the 
hassle usually experienced when leafing through the pages of prayer books - 
especially since I forgot my glasses. 


Returning to the use of technology, I loved the video Rev. Green chase to share on 
Christmas Eve called “The Christmas Dinnet”. Not only was ita beautiful song and 
story, but it incorporated celebration of the Christmas Spirit outside of scripture. 
This allowed us to leave conscious acknowledgement of God for a moment and 
reminded us of what it means to be a good and thoughtful Christian during our 
everyday lives -- especially as we celebrate such an important holiday of giving and 
sharing. 


My brother and |, haying attended church since we were little, usually brou, ight our 
GameBoys or something else to do during long services. However, if we were still 
that young, we would have had a much easier time focusing and enjoying the service 
with such a dynamic technological aspect. In fact, 1 can’t remember hearing any 
restless children during the service other than a content baby! 


The use of technology - especially in a world that has adopted it so completely - is a 
fantastic way to keep the service lively, allow all members to actively participate 
(and much more easily!), and bring in other texts that help to show why beinga 
good person should be something we all strive for and try to remind ourselves of 
every day.” 


- Emily Reavie (age 20) 
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The Experience of the Clergy 


As previously mentioned, this scholar is also the Incumbent Priest for the Parish 
of St. Giles. While she is extremely grateful for the honest feedback and participation of 
her parishioners, there are some “clerical findings” that are worth noting. When this 
scholar first set out to begin creating the new worship at St. Giles, she quickly discovered 
that the entire process of creating the new worship is far more time consuming than 
preparing a traditional service using either the book or service leaflet. Every week it fell 
to this scholar to search and select both the videos and images, to meet with the biblical 
storytellers, form a homily, and at times, learn a story that she would tell. Changing the 
content of worship week after week and converting everything to digital media also took 
a fair amount of time. 

‘The construction process usually began on a Tuesday and was completed by the 
Friday or Saturday before worship on Sunday. Had it not been for the technical support 
and assistance given by her husband, this scholar may not have succeeded in carrying out 
this worship renewal intervention. The fact that creating this new worship is more time 
consuming, and may involve the technical support of others, may be a strong deterrent 
amongst Anglican clergy; especially among those who may not consider themselves to be 
liturgists in the fullest sense of the word. Some might go so far as to say that the amount 
of time and effort that this worship demands is more trouble than it’s worth. For any who 
may hold that opinion, this scholar could not disagree more. There are many benefits that 
come with designing, preparing and leading this new format of worship; this scholar has 


identified two in particular that for her, have been most significant. 
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Designing and preparing this new worship at St. Giles, was time consuming but 


became easier and more expedient with time. This scholar is aware that she, and other 
clergy, may spend a significant amount of time each week reflecting on the scripture 
readings for that Sunday, consulting commentaries, and spending time in prayer, all in the 
days leading up to worship each Sunday. This is the traditional approach to sermon 
preparation in relation to the priest’s spiritual discipline and formation. This scholar has 
found that with all the intricate details that are required for this new worship, the spiritual 
experience of preparing for each service is intensified and becomes more meaningful. 
Once this scholar had established the theme for each given Sunday, the process of 
searching, viewing and selecting videos, was far more engaging than simply reading a 
commentary. By not limiting her research to reading, more often than not, this scholar 
gained a much richer and more thorough understanding of the theme as a result of the 
many videos she watched in order to choose what would be seen in worship. Often the 
videos that were not selected for worship, added insight, depth, meaning and value to this 
scholar’s approach in thinking about the point and meaning of worship for each week. 
The same was true for her search and selection of images. Each time this scholar 
searched for images, she would often include the phrase “abstract art” in her search. 
For example, this scholar searched for “Feeding the Five Thousand” and “Jesus Walks on 


Water” in abstract art, and found the following images: 
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John 6:1-15. The Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. 





John 6:16-21. Jesus Walks on the Sea. 





Figure 23. 


In her searching for these, and other images, this scholar found that exploring 
images has helped her in terms of learning to tell, or to simply reflect on the Gospel story. 
Exploring both videos and images served as a spiritual discipline which in tum, enabled 
this scholar to experience a more meaningful, in-depth approach to worship. For this 


scholar, the multi-sensory component of creating this new worship week after week had a 
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very positive ettect for her personally as well as a liturgical leader. She experienced the 


same dynamics in creating the liturgy as her congregation did in experiencing it. 

Replacing the prayers that are assigned for each Sunday in the Book of Alternative 

Services with those found in the Feasting on the Word Worship Companion, also proved 

beneficial in terms of thematic reflection, homiletic preparation and in choosing which 

digital images to include. 

For example, in the Anglican Book of Alternative Services the Prayers of 
Confession and Absolution, are always the same, no matter what Sunday it is in the 
Liturgical Calendar, Whether it is Christmas Eve, Easter Sunday, the Day of Pentecost or 
the Fifth Sunday after the Epiphany ete... the Prayers are always the same: 

Presiding Celebrant Dear friends in Christ, God is steadfast in love and infinite in 
mercy; he welcomes sinners and invites them to his table. Let us 
confess our sins confident in God’s forgiveness. 

Prayer of Confession 

Presiding Celebrant Most merciful God 

All we confess that we have sinned against you in thought, word, 
and deed, by what we have done and by what we have left 
undone. We have not loved you with our whole heart; we have 
not loved our neighbours as ourselves. We are truly sorry and 
we humbly repent. For the sake of your Son Jesus Christ, have 
mercy on us and forgive us, that we may delight in your will 
and walk in your ways, to the glory of your name. Amen, 

Presiding Celebrant Almighty God have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver you from 
all your sins, confirm and strengthen you in all goodness, and keep 
you in eternal life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

All Amen. 

In contrast to the BAS, in Feasting on the Word Worship Companion, all the 


Prayers are customized for every single Sunday, in all three Liturgical Church Years. For 
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example, on the Fourth Sunday of Easter in Year B, the Call to Confession, the Prayer of 


Confession, and the Declaration of Forgiveness is as follows: 


Presiding Celebrant If we are honest with ourselves, our hearts condemn us. 
But God, who knows everything, is greater than our hearts; 
And God’s deep desire for us is mercy, love and peace. 
Therefore, let us confess our sin to God and to one another. 
All Lord, have mercy on us. We talk about love, but our actions 
betray us. 
We talk about love, but we neglect the poor. 
We talk about love, but we fail to love one another. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 
Forgive us, and abide in us by the power of your Spirit, 
so that our lives may show our love for Jesus Christ, 
in whose body we live, and in whose name we pray. 
Amen. 
Presiding Celebrant Brothers and Sisters, we seek God's grace with boldness 
because we trust in Jesus Christ, the One who loves us 
and laid down his life for us. 
This is the good news of the gospel: 
in Jesus Christ we are forgiven 


All Thanks be to God! 


This is but one example that shows the differences between the traditional form in 
the BAS, and the alternative prayers that are found in the Feasting on the Word worship 
resources for all three Liturgical Years. This scholar has found that using Feasting on the 
Word, instead of the BAS, helps to intensify the spiritual dimension of preparing for 
worship; it has the ability to guide and direct her in the theme and message of any given 
Sunday. The overall experience of creating this new worship at St. Giles was far more 
spiritual than this scholar had expected it to be. Each week during the intervention she 
was so immersed in the creation and formation of worship that it had a profound effect on 


her both personally and professionally. 
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Prior to this Worship renewal exploration at St. Giles, this scholar did not spend a 


great amount of time preparing for worship each week. The most that was required of 
her was to change the designated prayers for each Sunday in the service leaflet, reflect on 
the readings, read one or two commentaries and perhaps give the sermon and service 
prayerful consideration. Constructing the traditional, BAS worship in the service leaflet 
had become more of a routine than a spiritually meaningful exercise. Due to the extent in 
which the new worship changed each week, there was nothing routine about it. Given the 
amount of attention and creativity that is required for this new worship, it was impossible 
for this scholar not feel saturated in the worship content each and every Sunday during 
the intervention, On every Sunday that the new worship was provided, this scholar would 
go in to each worship celebration feeling more strength and confidence in herself as a 
priest and liturgical leader than she has ever felt before. This scholar attributes this to the 
high degree of preparation that is needed for the new worship services. 

What her parishioners experienced for an hour each Sunday, this scholar 
experienced throughout the week. Between each Sunday, this scholar had absorbed and 
internalized the theme, images, videos, narratives, and wording to the point that on each 
Sunday she experienced herself more grounded, centred and focused on her role as 
pastor, teacher and priest than she had ever been previously. The other significant finding 
for this scholar, is that the new transmediatized worship enables the priest to be as much 
of a participant in worship, as it does being the leader in worship. With the old format 
using the service leaflet, it is the priest who mainly provides the audio and visual content 


via her vestments, her voice, the sermon that is preached and the ritual of the presiding 
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celebrant for Holy Eucharist. Aside from the music, hymns and any lay participation, it is 


what the clergy does and says which stimulates the congregation. 

However, with the new transmediatized worship at St. Giles, this scholar quickly 
found that there is so much more for the congregation to hear, see and receive than what 
the priest, alone, provides. Worship that is both transmediatized and multi-sensory in 
nature, alleviates the priest from having to be the main focus or centre of attention. 
According to this scholar worship that includes the creative use of audiovisual technology 
and biblical storytelling not only enables the priest to lead worship with greater ease, but 
also allows for the clergy to actually participate in worship with her congregation. In this 
regard, the unifying quality of the new liturgy is inclusive of the clergy and her 
congregation. The creative outlets of the videos, images and of scripture told by heart, 
enables the worship to carry itself to the degree where there is less of a distance between 
the priest and congregation. One member of St. Giles remarked that in his experience of 
the new liturgy, “it feels as if the priest is with us, and equal to us in our congregational 
worship.” Another member said something along the same lines, that “the priest no 
longer seems ‘above’ the congregation. but is connected to the congregation in the shared 
experience of worship.” Another member of St. Giles, who has known this scholar for 
quite some time, and has attended several of her services over the years, said that since 
the intervention at St, Giles, this scholar has grown dramatically in her priesthood. He 
said, “she is a better priest now, because of her raised liturgical abilities which includes 
connecting with her congregation.” Considering the personal and professional dynamics 


of the new worship for this priest and scholar, she absolutely finds the new worship far 
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more meaningful and valuable in relation to herself personally, and to her ministry in 


liturgical and pastoral leadership. 


FINAL ANALYSIS 


Though this scholar referred to the Advent Season in most of her analysis of 
transmediatized worship renewal at St. Giles, parishioners’ response to the new worship 
remained consistent throughout the entire duration of the Project and beyond. Indeed, 
while the worship intervention at St. Giles officially ended on February 15", 2015, the 
new worship format continues to be used periodically. However, based on the data that 
was collected in the Sundays between November 28" and February 15", the majority of 
the parishioners of St. Giles, who are mostly senior citizens, prefer the new worship and 
have determined that it is more meaningful than the former printed worship format. As 
Figure 24 indicates, after the official completion of the worship intervention, 43.9% of 
the congregation strongly agree, that the new, transmediatized worship is more 


meaningful. 
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Figure 24. 
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There was one Sunday in the intervention wher this scholar was away and not 


able to lead worship at St. Giles. On January 25", 2015, this scholar was in Dayton Ohio, 
attending a mandatory Intensive Week as part of the Doctorate of Ministry Program at 
United Theological Seminary. She decided to explore what would be the outcome, if her 
congregation were to revert back to the former, printed service leaflet format in her 
absence? The survey questionnaires for that Sunday included the statement, “Today Iam 
aware that I miss the new worship which combines biblical storytelling and digital 
technology.” This scholar was curious as to what percentage of her congregation would 
agree with this statement. As the chart below indicates, the majority in her congregation 
both agreed and strongly agreed that they did in fact miss the new worship, when it was 


unexpectedly replaced for one Sunday with the old worship format. 


"TODAY, | AM AWARE THAT I MISS THE NEW WORSHIP WHICH 
COMBINES BIBLICAL STORYTELLING AND DIGITAL 
TECHNOLOGY" 






NEUTRAL/ 
UNSURE, 0.00% 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREE, 
0.00% 


Figure 25, 
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After all the data had been condensed and analyzed, the final result of this 
worship renewal intervention at St. Giles, shows that 50.76%, which makes up the 
majority of all who participated in the intervention and who offered feedback, shows that 


they would prefer the new transmediatized worship to continue at St. Giles on a regular 





basis. 
‘THE OVERALL PERCENTAGE OF PARISHIONERS WHO WOULD LIKE 
THE NEW WORSHIP TO CONTINUE ON A REGULAR BASIS 
STRONGLY 
DISAGREE, 
0.00% 
Figure 26. 


With the conclusion of the worship intervention project this scholar has continued 
to provide the new worship at St. Giles periodically. To offer it every Sunday, at this 
point, presents two main challenges. The first is that, despite all her efforts, no one in the 
congregation was willing to learn how to operate the audiovisual system at St. Giles. For 


its entirety, whenever the new worship has been offered, this scholar’s husband operated 
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the audiovisual system. In the course of the worship renewal exploration both this scholar 


and her husband made every effort possible to recruit even one other person to manage 
the audiovisual system for new worship including the production of a manual and 
personal training for any who were willing to learn. Unfortunately, this scholar and her 
husband were given any number of reasons that were mainly related to time, age and lack 
of technological skill set, for why people did not come forward to assist. Perhaps if St. 
Giles had more members who were youth or young adults, the parish might be more 
fortunate in recruiting volunteers for the audiovisual ministry. 

The other main challenge is the issue of time restraints. Due to the extent of both 
her parish and academic obligations, this scholar is not able to produce the new worship 
every week, simple because of the amount of time it involves. However, because the new 
worship cannot be offered every week at St. Giles, it takes in to consideration those who 
prefer the former worship format with books or paper leaflets. At this point, nearly seven 
months after the official project ended at St. Giles, this scholar has offered her 
congregation a compromise: that she will provide transmediatized worship when possible, 
but particularly on the high feast days such as Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, the Day of 
Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, and Harvest Thanksgiving and other special occasions. This 
year’s upcoming season of Advent will mark one year since the new, transmediatized 
worship was first introduced at St. Giles. Considering how successful it was in deepening 
the worship experience of her parishioners, this scholar is likely to offer worship renewal 
in this year’s Advent Season and for as long as she and her congregation would like it to 


continue. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Full Printed Service for Trinity Sunday that was Transmediatized 


Opening Video 


Opening Hymn 
Opening Words 


Pauline Cook 


Rev. Elizabeth 


Rey. Elizabeth 


People 
Rev. Elizabeth 


All 


SILENCE 
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St. Giles Anglican Church, Barrie 
Come As You Are. All Are Welcome! 
Trinity Sunday 
Sunday, May 31”, 2015 
10:00am 


Welcome Visitors and Newcomers! 


Before the Service, speak to the Lord 
During the service, let the Lord speak to you. 
After the service, please speak to others 
eat de sk aeok 
Presiding Celebrant — The Rev. Elizabeth Green 
Preacher — Rev. Floyd Green 
Lay Readers — Doug Court and Sheila Green 
Organist — Craig Snider 


All Creatures of Our God and King 
hitps./Avww. youtube.com/watch?v-Qh3i_9H2TYY 


Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God Almighty cP 1 


Then I heard the voice of the Lord saying, “Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?” And I said, Here Iam; send 
me! Is.6:8 


Brothers and Sisters, all who are led by the Spirit of God 
are children of God. For you did not receive a spirit of 
slavery to fall back into fear, but you have received a spirit 
of adoption. Romans 8: 14-15 


Blessed be God, Eternal Majesty, Living Word, Abiding 
Spirit. 

Glory to God forever. Amen. 

Jesus said, the way to see God’s dream for the world is to 
be born from above by the Spirit. The way to take part in 
that dream, says Jesus, is to be born of water and Spirit. 
That gift is available this day. May you receive God’s 
Spirit, be made whole, and dwell more deeply in love 
divine. 

Amen, 


The Greeting 


Rey. Elizabeth 
People 
Rev, Elizabeth 
People 


Rey. Elizabeth 
People 


All 
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Grace and peace to you from God. 
God fill you with truth and joy. 
The Lord be with you. 

The Lord bless you. 


This is the day which the Lord has made. 
Let us rejoice and be glad in it! 


Almighty God, to whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hidden; cleanse 
the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of your 
Holy Spirit, so that we may truly love you and worthily 
praise your holy name; through our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ who is alive and reigns with you in the power of 
the Holy Spirit, one God now and forever. Amen. 


Prayer of the Day - In Silence, led by Elizabeth 


Rey. Elizabeth 


Holy God, source of all goodness, you gave your Son for the life of the 
world and sent your Spirit that your love might abide within us. Teach us 
how to love each other this day, that we may have life, and have it 
abundantly, with you, in Christ, and through the Holy Spirit; one God, 
now and for ever. Amen. 


We listen for God’s Word spoken to us in Scripture 


The Gospel Story 


Homily 


Eye Has Not Seen 


John 3:1-17 
Rev. Floyd Green 


Attps://www. youtube.com/watch ?v=rRyOSOnZr7s 


A Statement of Faith in our present time. 


Rev. Elizabeth 
All 


Let us stand and profess the faith of the Church 

We believe in God, Creator of all that is, parent of Jesus Christ, 
source of the Spirit in whom we live and move and have our being. 
We believe in Jesus Christ, God’s Word made flesh, child of Mary, 
who lived on earth, challenging the mighty, loving the shamed, 
befriending all people, and dying on a cross, rising in three days to 
share forever in divine life, We believe in the Holy Spirit, breath of 
life, who leads all people to the truth and bestows gifts for the 
building up of the church and the world. We believe in one God, 
Creator, Word and Spirit, in whose name we live and trust, together 
with the Church in all times and all places. Amen 
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The Prayers of the People 
Standing, sitting, or kneeling 


We Seek God’s Forgiveness 
Call to Confession 
Rev. Elizabeth Let us confess our sins to the One who gives life eternally. 


All Holy God, we know that yeu are always there to lead us, yet we 
somehow lose our way and fall back into fear. We confess that 
we have stumbled, and we recognize our need for you to lift us 
up and help us start again. Forgive us our failings, restore us to 
strength, and reconcile us with you, ourselves, and each other, 
through the power of Christ and the gift of your Spirit. Amen. 


Rey, Elizabeth Brothers and Sisters, the Holy One who promises forgiveness to 
those who seek goodness hears your confession. As the crucified 
and risen child of God, your Redeemer fully knows your sorrow 
and your desire for reconciled relationships. You are forgiven. In 
that promise is the power to love your neighbours and yourselves 
as beloved of God who created all that exists. 


All in God who is the Holy Trinity we are forgiven. Thanks be to 
God! 


The Peace — As you are able, please stand 


Rev. Elizabeth The peace of the Lord be always with you. 

Peaple And also with you. 

Offertory Hymn God the Creator CP 445 

Prayer Over the Gifts 

Rey, Elizabeth For all that you have given us, we thank you gracious God. For day 


and night, evening and morning, for land and sea, for fish and 
birds, plants and animals, for humankind, and for your Son, who 
came among us with the gift of life abundant. Let your Holy Spirit 
abide in our midst and work through our gifts, that all people may 
have joy and peace, in Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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The Great Thanksgiving 


Rev. Elizabeth 
People 
Rev. Elizabeth 
People 
Rev. Elizabeth 
People 


Rev. Elizabeth 


All 


The Lord be with you. 

And also with you. 

Lift up your hearts. 

We lift them to the Lord. 

Let us give thanks to the Lord our God. 

It is right to give our thanks and praise. 


It is good to give you thanks, Holy Source of Life, Lover of the 
Universe, our Father and Mother. Your hands set the stars in the 
sky, you formed the waters by your word, and your breath gives us 
life. You call us from our sin and fear and offer us rebirth through 
water and the Spirit that we may be your sons and daughters. And 
so, with all your people and all of creation, we forever praise you, 
as together we sing, 

Holy, holy, holy Lord, God of power and might, 

Heaven and earth are full of your glory. 

Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is he who comes in the name of 
the Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 


(standing, sitting or kneeling, we continue in prayer) 


Rev. Elizabeth 


All 


Rev. Elizabeth 


All 


We see and touch your Word and Wisdom in Jesus the Christ, who 
danced with you at creation, who communed with the outcast, who 
died among sinners, and who lives among us still, seeking us when 
we are lost, and inviting all people to the Table of grace. Even on 
the night before he died in love for you and for all people, Jesus 
shared a meal with his friends. He took bread, gave thanks to you, 
broke the bread and gave it to them, saying, “Take and eat. This is 
my body, broken and given in love for you.” After supper, Jesus 
took the cup, gave thanks to you, and shared the cup, saying, 
“Drink this all of you. This is the new covenant in my blood.” 
Therefore, remembering your boundless love for us in Jesus Christ, 
we offer our grateful praise, and proclaim the mystery of faith: 
Christ has died. Christ is risen. Christ will come again. 


Pour out your Spirit on your Church and on these gifts of bread 
and wine, to guide us in all truth, that we may share in your life, 
growing in the image of Christ, and pouring out your love toward 
the whole creation. 


All praise to you Eternal One, Source and Goal of life, with 
Jesus Christ, your Word and Wisdom, and the Holy Spirit, 
breath and flame, one God forever and ever. Amen! 
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The Lord’s Prayer 
Rey. Elizabeth As our Saviour taught us, let us pray, 
All Our Father in heaven hallowed be your name. Your kingdom 


come, your will be done, on earth as in heaven. Give us today 
our daily bread. Forgive us our sins as we forgive those who sin 
against us. Save us from the time of trial, and deliver us from 
evil. For the kingdom, the power, and the glory are yours, now 


and for ever. 
The Breaking of the Bread 
Rev. Elizabeth We break this bread to share in the body of Christ. 
All We being many are one body for we all share in the one bread. 
The Communion 
Rev. Elizabeth The gifts of God for the People of God 
People Thanks be to God. 


All people of faith are welcome to the table of the Lord. It is Jesus himself who invites 


you. 
Songs during Communion Spirit of The Living God RF 34, pg 12 
Father, 1 Adore You RF 6, pg2 
Prayer after Communion As you are able, please stand 
Rev. Elizabeth Let us pray together 
All God our Creator, Mother and Father of us all, may we who 


have received this Eucharist worship you in all that we do, and 
in all that we are, so to proclaim the glory of your majesty in 
all the world. We ask this in the name of Jesus Christ the Lord. 


Amen, 
Rev, Elizabeth Glory to God 
All Whose power, working in us, can do infinitely more than we 


ean ask or imagine. Glory to God from generation to 
generation, in the Church, and in Christ Jesus, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 
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A Sung Blessing May the Peace of God Be Your Peace 


May the peace of God be your peace. 

May the love of God be the love you show. 

May the joy of God be the joy you know, 

And may the world that God would see be found in you. 


The Blessing 

Closing Hymn God, Whose Almighty Word CP 560 

Dismissal 

Leader Let us go forth in peace to love and to serve the Lord, as we love and serve 


one another. Alleluia! 
People Thanks be to God. Alleluia! 


APPENDIX B 


The Full Printed Service for the First Sunday in Advent that was Transmediatized. 
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Advent Prelude 

Video Advent in 2 Minutes 

Opening Song Come, Now is the Time to Worship RF 92 pg 38 

Call to Worship 

Pop Up Nancy Vingoe 

“From ages past no one has heard, no car has perceived, no eye as seen any God besides 
you, who works for those who wait for him” Isaiah 64:4 

Rev. Elizabeth O that God would tear open the heavens and come down! 


of that day or hour, no one knows, only God. Be alert! Keep 
awake! The time is drawing near: The beginning of the good news 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
STLENCE 
The Greeting 
Rev. Elizabeth — Grace and peace to you from God. 
People — God fill you with truth and joy. 
Rev. Elizabeth — The Lord be with you. 
People — The Lord bless you. 
Rey. Elizabeth — This is the day which the Lord has made. 
People — Let us rejoice and be glad in it! 
All Almighty God, to whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hidden; cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of your Holy Spirit, so that we may truly love you and worthily 


praise your holy name; through our Saviour, Jesus Christ who is Immanuel — 
God with is. Amen. 
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Prayer of the Day - In Silence, led by Elizabeth 


God of unexpected power, 

we want you to tear open the heavens and come down; 

to make mountains quake, water boil, and stars to fall until all nations tremble at your 
presence! 

But you will not perform according to our wants and whims. 

Instead you come like the sound of sheer silence: Thin. Quiet. 

Instead you are born among us as an infant. 

Instead you show us how love is made in perfect weakness. 

So we will stay alert, 

Or at least we will try, 

Because we are your people and there is no other God besides you. Amen. 


Silence 


Lighting the First Candle in the Advent Wreath 


Advent Sung Meditation 
O God we call. O God we call. From deep inside we yearn for you. 
Advent Wreath Isaiah 64:1-9 


Rev Elizabeth -Like a spark igniting tinder, then the woodfire causing a kettle to boil, 
People - You, O God, cause a reaction whenever and wherever you appear. 

Rey. Elizabeth -Oh that you would appear now and set the mountains quaking! 

People - When the earth trembles, we remember: you alone are the God who is at 
work, 

Rev. Elizabeth -Most Holy God, you demand of us a reaction — a response — and the 
dedication of co-laborers. 

People -You have every reason to hold us accountable when we fail to walk in your 
ways, to give voice to your name, to hold fast to you. 

Rev. Elizabeth - Yet do not be angry with us for long, O God, for you have claimed us as 
your people. 

People - Take us, mold us like the clay we are, and show us your hope that a new 
work can be done within us, 


Light first Advent candle. 


Advent Sung Meditation O God we call. O God we call. From deep inside we yearn 
Sor you. 


The Gospel Story — Mark 13: 24-37 told by Marg Thomas 


Homily 


Video — Advent Hope 
A New Sung Creed 


We are not alone, 

we live in God's world. 

We believe in God: 

who has created and is creating, 
who has come in Jesus, 

the Word made flesh, 

to reconcile and make new, 

who works in us and others 

by the Spirit. 

We trust in God. 

We are called to be the Church: 

to celebrate God's presence, 

to live with respect in Creation, 

to love and serve others, 

to seek justice and resist evil, 

to proclaim Jesus, crucified and risen, 
our judge and our hope. 

In life, in death, in life beyond death, 
God is with us, 

We are not alone. 
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Thanks be to God. 

The Prayers of the People Led by Erika Garrett 

(Standing, Sitting or Kneeling) 

Leader Imagine throwing a pebble into the centre of a pond, and the circles of 
ripples that move out from the centre. 

(silence) 

Leader We pray firstly for those closest to us, our immediate family and closest 
friends - for their health, needs, joys and fears, 
(Silent prayer) 
God of creation, God of Salvation 

People Hear the prayers of our hearts 

Leader We pray for our extended family and friends who we might not see each 


week - for their Jove and concern, for their wellbeing. 


(Silent prayer) 
God of creation, God of Salvation 
People Hear the prayers of our hearts 


Leader 


People 
Leader 


Leader 


Rev. Elizabeth 


(Jerome, c 342 - 420) 
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As the ripples reach out toward the land we pray for those who we only 
have contact with annually or less - for a blessing this Advent-time 
(Silent prayer) 

God of creation, God of Salvation 

Hear the prayers of our hearts 


And as the ripples reach their furthest point we pray for this world and its 
people - for the needs of this week and the future. 
(Silent prayer) 


God of creation, God of Salvation 

Who speaks to us through thunder and whisper 
Who loves us as if there were but one of us to love 
Hear the prayers of our hearts 


Lord, thou hast given us thy Word for a light to shine upon our path; 
grant us so to meditate on that Word, and to follow its teaching, 

that we may find in it the light that shines more and more until the 
perfect day; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


We Seek God’s Forgiveness 


Rev. Elizabeth 


Prayer of Confession 


Rev. Elizabeth 
All 


Rev. Elizabeth 


Rev. Elizabeth 


Like a faded, dry leaf that the wind blows away, our sins dry us up; 
faded and brittle, we are carried off by the wrongs we have done. 
Yet God love us still and is able to restore and renew us with the 
water of life. 


God-with-us, 

Even in Advent we confess that you seem far away. You are 
hidden when we need you near. In our hurt, doubt and fear, we 
do not try to draw closer to you; instead we lash out — against 
you, our neighbour, even those we love. Forgive us, we pray, 
and come to save us! Let your face shine until our tears are 
dried, our sins are faded, and our hope is restored. After all, 
we belong to you, and in your hands, we can be made new. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


Friends, believe the good news: In Jesus you are forgiven. 
People Thanks be to God! 


May the Lord guide your way, strengthen you in all holiness, and 
make you abound in love for one another and for all. Amen. 
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The Peace 

Offertory Hymn — Come Thou Long Expected Jesus CP 88 

Prayer Over the Gifts 

Rev, Elizabeth God of righteousness, you have saved us from the worst the world 


can do and have promised to redeem the whole creation when 

Christ comes again. In faith and hope we offer our gifts of money 
and of ourselves, that we may be part of what you are doing in the 
world even now, as we watch for Christ’s coming in glory. Amen. 


The Great Thanksgiving 


Rey. Elizabeth God is with us 

People In God we live and move and have our being. 

Rev. Elizabeth Let us open our hearts. 

People We open our hearts to God and te one another. 

Rev. Elizabeth Let us offer thanks to God, the giver of all good gifts. 
People It is right to offer thanks and praise. 

Rev, Elizabeth Creator God, maker and lover of us all, we give you thanks 


that this is the table of Emmanuel — a place where bread 
and wine remind us how to live and love as those who 
inhabit God’s time, and work to build His Kingdom. It is a 
place where we recognise that the one for whom we wait is 
also the one who is already, and always, here with us. 
We thank you, that you invite us to come as we are: 
whether we are watching for the dawn, or dreading first 
light, whether we are waiting with hope, or hiding our 
faces, we come with quiet confidence because here, it is 
Emmanuel who watches for our coming, and who waits 
with love and joy to welcome us in. Therefore, in unity 
with all those in heaven and on earth, and with all who 
yearn for your loving will to be done on earth, we praise 
your sacred name together as we sing, 

All Holy, holy, holy Lord, God of power and might, 
Heaven and earth are full of your glory. 
Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is he who comes in the 
name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 


(standing, sitting or kneeling, we continue in prayer) 


Rev, Elizabeth 


All 


Rev. Elizabeth 


The Lord’s Prayer 


Rey. Elizabeth 
All 
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The story of Emmanuel is the story of God — waiting to inhabit 
time, who took on flesh and form, and lived among us, so that we 
might imagine life anew. It is the story of Jesus — waiting to be 
betrayed, who shared supper with his friends blessing and breaking 
bread 

(bread is broken) 

and pouring and sharing wine 

(wine is poured) 

so that we might imagine love anew. 

It is the story of Christ — waiting in the tomb for God’s moment, 
who threw down the gates of hell and drew the sting of death 

so that we might imagine the world anew. 

It is the story of one who knows what it is to wait, 

and who shows us what it is to wait well. 

And so, taking this bread and wine, we remember and celebrate the 
waiting which began to change the world; 

and we join our voices with all who still wait and work 

for that change to come to completion as we proclaim our hope and 
our joy, 

Glory be to the Word made flesh. Glory be to Emmanuel, God 
with us! 


Creator God, as we follow the example of Jesus we pray you 

send down your Holy Spirit on us, and on these gifts of bread and 
wine, that we may find the imagination, the courage and the 
strength to use our waiting times to build God’s Kingdom of joy, 
justice and peace. May the peace of Emmanuel, the dynamic peace 
of imaginative dreaming, the challenging peace of radical loving, 
the powerful peace of engaged action, fill us and nourish us in this 
season of waiting. Through Christ, with Christ and in Christ, in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, all glory and honour are your Creator God, 
now and for ever. Amen. 


As our Saviour taught us, let us pray, 

Our Father in heaven hallowed be your name. Your kingdom 
come, your will be done, on earth as in heaven. Give us today 
our daily bread. Forgive us our sins as we forgive those who sin 
against us. Save us from the time of trial, and deliver us from 
evil. For the kingdom, the power, and the glory are yours, now 
and for ever. 
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The Breaking of the Bread 

Rey, Elizabeth We break the bread of life and that life is the light of the world. 

All God here among us, light in the midst of us, bring us to light 
and life, 

Rev, Elizabeth The Gifts of God for the People of God 

Hymn during Communion Wait for the Lord CP 94 

Prayer after Communion 

Rey. Elizabeth Together let us pray 

All God of new beginnings, you draw near to us in word and 


sacrament to strengthen and renew us; kindle in us the fire of 
your Spirit, may your light so shine through us that all may 
welcome your Son at his coming. We ask this in the name of 
Jesus Emmanuel. Amen. 


Rev. Elizabeth Glory to God 

All Whose power, working in us, can do infinitely more than we 
can ask or imagine. Glory to God from generation to 
generation, in the Church, and in Christ Jesus, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


Closing Hymn Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword: 

His truth is marching on. 


(Chorus) 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


His truth is marching on. 

Thave seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps, 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 
T can tell His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 
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(Chorus) 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
His day is marching on. 


Ihave heard a fiery gospel told in burnished rows of steel: 

"As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal"; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on. 


(Chorus) 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of us before His judgment-seat: 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! Be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


(Chorus) 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Our God is marching on, 
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APPENDIX C 
The New Service Leaflet to Accompany Transmediatized Worship 
What follows is the content for the Revised Service Leaflet that ‘people received as they 


came in to church — this was the first leaflet for the congregation in St. Giles’s 
Transmediatized Worship Renewal. 
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St. Giles Anglican Church, Barrie 
Come As You Are. All Are Welcome! 
The First Sunday in Advent 
Sunday November 30", 2014 
10:30am 


Welcome Visitors and Newcomers! 
We are glad that you are here. 
Please make yourself known to those around you. 
We hope that when you leave you will go refreshed and strengthened in faith for the week ahead. 
We hope that you will visit us ofien. 
eo ese ok 
Preacher and Presiding Celebrant — The Rev. Elizabeth Green 
Lay Readers — Doug Court and Sheila Green 
Organist — Craig Snider 


The Meaning of Advent 


Advent means “coming or arrival,” and the reason for the season is anticipation and preparation 
for the birth of the Christ child and his second coming. In the early church, however, it was a time 
for candidates to prepare for church membership. After the fourth century, it became a time of 
preparation for Christmas, and penitence was added as a standard for the whole church in the 
Middle Ages! Now, many Christian churches are again shifting the emphasis of Advent from a 
penitential season, such as Lent, to a celebration of hope and anticipation. That in no means takes 
away from the fact that Advent is also a time of preparation and introspection. Purple is the 
traditional colour for the season of Advent. Purple was the most costly dye in ancient times (it 
came from sea urchins!) and was therefore used by kings to indicate their royal status. Purple also 
signifies the repentance of God’s people as they patiently await the arrival of their Lord. In more 
recent times, some churches have adopted blue as the colour for Advent. Blue represents hope, 
expectation, and heaven, It is also the colour associated with the Blessed Virgin Mary in art and 
iconography. Deep blue is the colour of the clear, predawn sky, the colour that covers the earth in 
the hours before the sun rises in the east. Most of us are not looking at the sky at that hour — 
perhaps we’re still asleep, or too weary to notice it as we get into our car for our commute. 
Nonetheless, a deep, dark blue is the colour that covers us in the dark, cold hours before the 
dawn. Thus we use blue for Advent to shade the season with a hint of expectation and 
anticipation of the dawn of Christ. Surely penitence and spiritual discipline are part of the 
traditional Advent observance, and this is why so many of us are using Advent wreaths and 
devotionals to mark the days of Advent. Advent is a time to recommit to our faith and to our God 
—no matter the colour. But Advent involves more than penitence and by using the colour blue we 
err on the side of emphasizing the church’s hope-filled and faithful watch for Christ. The blue of 
Advent is meant to inspire in us the hope of faith, and to encourage us to keep watch for the 
promised light of Christ to break over the horizon, changing night into day, darkness into light, 
and filling our lives and our world with a loving and holy splendour. 
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Advent Prelude O Come O Come Emmanuel The Piano Guys 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=iO7ySn-Swwe 


The Gathering of the Community 


Video Advent in 2 Minutes 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=S02K Olw7dlA. 


Opening Song Come, Now is the Time to Worship 
Call to Worship We Listen for God’s Word 

The Greeting 

Prayer of the Day 


Advent Sung Meditation © God We Call _ by Linnea Good, “The Sunday Sessions" 
Borealis Music, 2005. 


Lighting the First Candle in the Advent Wreath Isaiah 64:1-9 
Advent Sung Meditation —O God We Cail 
The Gospel Story Proclaimed Mark 13:24-37 told by Marg Thoneas 


Listen and Hear the Good News! Jesus does not intend for us to predict when he will 
return. Rather, he is urging us to live as if his return were just around the corner 


SILENCE 
Homily 
Video Advent Hope 
https:/Avww.youtube.com/watch?v=8 Vf3KsGIJ-g 
An Alternative Creed from the United Church of Canada, used with permission. 


*Notice that this is the same Creed we have said together at St. Giles in the last three years, 
during the seasons of Advent, Christmas and Epiphany. In this season of Advent we are invited to 
either sing the Creed, or to simply listen. 


“A New Sung Creed” by Linnea Good “The Sunday Sessions”, Borealis Music, 2005. 


The Prayers of the People Led by Erika Garrett 
(Standing, Sitting or Kneeling) 
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We Seek God’s Forgiveness 


Call to Confession Usaiah 64:66) 
Prayer of Confession (Isaiah 64:5b,7) 
Declaration of Forgiveness 

The Peace 

Offertory Hymn Come Though Long-expected Jesus 
The Celebration of the Holy Eucharist 

Prayer over the Gifts 

The Great Thanksgiving “Advent Waiting” The lona Community. 
The Lord’s Prayer 

The Breaking of the Bread 

Prayer after Communion 

The Doxology 

The Blessing 

Announcements 

Closing Hymn Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory 


The Dismissal 
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APPENDIX D 


Transmediatized Worship Renewal List of All Videos 
November 30th, 2014 ~ February 15%, 2015 
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Sunday, November 30th, 2014 


O Come, O Come, Emmanuel - (Piano/Celto) — ThePianoGuys 
ThePianoGuys https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=i07ySn-Swwe 


“Advent in 2 Minutes” by, bustedhalovideo 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=S02K Olw7dlA 


“The Advent(Hope)” by, Elevation Church 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=8Vf3KsGU-g 


Sunday, December 7th, 2014 


O Come, O Come, Emmanuel Lindsey Stisling & Kuha’o Case 
Lindsey Stirling hitps://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ozVmOSLHJ2k 


Would You Harbour Me ? by Jason Chesnut and The Slateproject 
slateprojectbmore _https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=3 YowTD8ZRKA 


Sunday, December 14th, 2014 


O Come, O Come, Emmanuel CrossPoint Worship 
Jason Waller _https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=1 FuFtOFvTsM 


“Joy” — Work of the People. “Joy is the great enemy of narcissism.” Stanley Hauerwas on 
enjoying God: http://www.theworkofthepeople.com/joy 


I’ve Got That Joy, Joy, Joy, Joy! Down in My Heart! — with Lyrics, by Wayne Hackman 
hitps://www. youtube.com/watch?v=MxF'x8V3DSwe 


Sunday, December 21st, 2014 


“First Sunday of Advent” by, otaku72ypestis 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MGhsAl9uZ7Y 


“Cloth for the Cradle” by, The Iona Community. 
dogcow99 _ https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=cXIMG4eMuEo 
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Christmas Eve, December 24th, 2014 
Halleluiah by, Chris Monsoon https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=K 5jil uZY Z1Q 


Christmas Dinner by Paul Stookey. Zap Dragon 
https:/Awww.youtube.com/watch?v=T7QVGRKZKXY 


Sunday, January 4th, 2015 


Do You Hear What I Hear — mdragon1801 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=(84OSRahBRo 


Psalm 72 by The Work of The People http://www.theworkofthepeople.com/psaim-72 


The Road Not Taken, by Robert Frost (HD) QuestioVerum2010 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=K UaQgRiJukA 


Sunday, January 11th, 2015 





“Wade- in- the- Water Prayers” by, Jason Chesnut 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=Mwe44tpf[DeM 


Sunday, January 18th, 2015 


1 Have Decided to Follow Jesus (hymn) (piano and voice) Amber Saunders 
hitps://www.youtube.com/watch?v=cTNy674setQ 


“Wonderfully Made” — Psalm 139 by The Work of the People 
http:/Awww.theworkofthepeople.com/wonderfully-made 


“Following Jesus ~ an Invitation” by Kurt Struckmeyer 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=7hxuL1 WNPw4 


Sunday, February 1st, 2015 





1 Am Light by India Arie (Lyric Video) 
IndiaArieVEVO hitps://www. youtube.com/watch?v=ism8dBjxK ve 


“Known by Love” by, The Work of the People 
http:/Awww.theworkofthepeople.com/known-by-love 


All You Need is Love HDRSX https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=hbaJa0Yuvjg 
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Sunday, February 8th, 2015 


“Finding the Secret” by, Deepak Chopra 
Wisdom Moment, wisdomoftheworld https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=sU2xgekqfUaQ 


Take Lord Receive by John Foley S.J. 
Video made by Kevin Doonan 
Music provided by Maureen Ward https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-ngqgSGORMWM 


Sunday, February 15th, 2015 


“Metamorphosis: The Beauty & Design of Butterflies” 
Illustra Media https://www.youtube.com/watch2v=A7k6nZGH9Xo 


“Transfigured” by, The Work of the People 
http://www.theworkofihepeople.com/transfigured 
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